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These things we CAN do 


BY INA CORINNE BROWN 


Chairman, AAUW Social Studies Committee 


The world seems to be faced with two and 
only two alternatives for the foreseeable 
future. One is all-out war, which certainly 
means the end of life as we have known it, 
with long years of incredible suffering, 
disorder, and struggle as its aftermath. 
The second possible alternative is an in- 
definite continuation of the cold war, with 
one crisis after another as tension spots de- 
velop. Furthermore, we can be sure that a 
full-scale conflict would not bring the end 
of our problems. The crises will continue 
to arise just as they have continued prac- 
tically without ceasing since the end of the 
formal fighting of World War II in August 
1945. 

Faced with these grim prospects people 
react in various ways. There are those who 
simply refuse to believe the evidence that 
lies all about them. They are the people 
who were going to get the Kaiser in the 
First World War, shoot Hitler in the Sec- 
ond World War, and who now believe the 
chief hindrance to the millennium is Joe 
Stalin and those men in the Kremlin. They 
have no awareness of the more funda- 
mental questions of how and why dic- 
tators come to power and gain control 
over men’s minds. They look for scape- 
goats, panaceas, and magical deliverances 
from the problems that beset us. 

There are other people who think that 
all is already lost and react with a sort of 
cynical gaiety. Others go through the mo- 
tions of living, holding to a thread of hope, 
but always battling a sense of frustration 
and helplessness in the face of problems 
that seem too big to tackle. They are the 


people who are constantly asking, “But 
what can you do?” 

Fortunately, there are still others who 
are not blind to the terrific dangers but 
who are unwilling to concede that modern 
man is a helpless pawn in the hands of 
fate. These are the people who are doing 
all kinds of things to help avert full-scale 
war and to weather the recurring crises 
of the cold war in the hope that we can 
finally lay a firm foundation for a peaceful, 
just, and free world. 

This article is written in the belief that 
the majority of university-trained women 
are found in the last-named category, and 
that they may find it both encotraging 
and helpful to see how many seemingly 
small and unrelated efforts can fit together 
to make a tremendously significant con- 
tribution to peace and freedom. 


Civilian and National Defense 


One of the clearest and most obvious 
duties of each woman is to carry her full 
share, as a citizen, of the burden of civilian 
and national defense. We are faced with a 
military and political adversary who seem- 
ingly understands only the language of 
force. Therefore, military preparedness 
and civil defense serve a dual purpose of 
protecting ourselves and the rest of the 
free world if war is forced upon us, and of 
deterring a would-be aggressor by an ex- 
hibition of preparedness that would make 
an attack on us seem futile. 

The individual citizen’s contributions 
are often simple, pedestrian, and, except 
during actual war, unexciting. They are 
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not any the less necessary, and no woman 
has a right to ask to be excused from carry- 
ing her share of such duties unless her 
time is fully given to services of equal or 
greater importance in other areas. 

We all recognize the more obvious of 
these duties, — buying defense bonds and 
assisting in the sale of bonds, giving blood, 
learning and teaching first aid and home 
care of the sick, aiding the Red Cross, as- 
sisting the USO programs, participating in 
the civil defense program at local and 
other levels, and being prepared, in the 
event of all-out war, to take a full share in 
meeting the numerous community prob- 
lems which full mobilization would entail. 

Traditionally women in the United 
States have not thought of themselves as 
obligated to perform even non-combatant 
military service. Increasingly, however, 
women have come to think of themselves 
as citizens whose rights and duties are as 
great as those of their brothers. In war- 
time it is the duty of every citizen, male 
or female, to serve where he or she is most 
needed with due regard to individual ca- 
pacity and responsibilities or obligations 
already assumed. 

The Department of Defense is asking 
for the recruitment of 72,000 young women 
by the end of June 1952. This number is 
in addition to the 40,000 women already 
serving with the WAC, WAVES, WAF, 
Women Marines, the Nurses Corps of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces, and the 
Army and Air Force Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps. Approximately 5,000 
women with from two to four years of 
college are needed for officer training. Mrs. 
Rosenberg, the Assistant Secretary for De- 
fense, has announced that “We will take 
all the qualified women we can get. We 
will give them equality, opportunity, and 
promotion with the men with whom they 
serve.” 


Preserving the Basic Values 


While it is the duty of each woman to 
find her appropriate place of service in 
civilian and national defense, there is an 
equal if not greater challenge to help pre- 
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serve the basic values we are seeking to 
defend. 

One of the very real dangers we face in 
a period of mobilization and defense pro- 
duction is the threat to our economy in 
uncontrolled inflation. While we do not 
now have to make the choice of guns or 
butter, the simple truth is that as more 
and more of our raw materials and produc- 
tive energy go into military supplies, there 
are more income dollars for spending than 
there are civilian goods and services for 
sale. Unless this surplus income is drained 
off by taxes or stored away in the form of 
savings, the resulting competition for 
goods and services is bound to be infla- 
tionary. 

As trained women we have already rec- 
ognized in our branch social studies groups 
that we can fight inflation by practicing 
voluntary austerity, by avoiding all un- 
necessary spending, and by putting as 
much as possible into savings — prefer- 
ably government defense bonds. But our 
own recognition of the needs of defense is 
not enough. We must persuade others of 
the importance of understanding this dull 
and depressing subject, how one fights 
inflation. We can help to make other peo- 
ple aware of the dangers of inflation 
through such means as personal conversa- 
tion, letters to the editors of local papers, 
and the arranging of programs and study 
groups on the subject; and we can let our 
Congressmen know that we favor effective 
controls of both wages and prices, and tax 
laws that are fair as well as realistic. 

The preserving of adequate standards of 
health, education, child care and _ social 
services; the maintenance of sufficient em- 
phasis on the humanities and the social 
sciences in our educational institutions; 
the enlistment and effective training of 
teachers, nurses, and medical and social 
workers; and the safeguarding of funda- 
mental research in both the natural and 
the social sciences are not frills to be cast 
aside until peace is restored. These under- 
takings represent basic values in the way 
of life we seek to defend. To neglect them 
even for a brief period may spell disaster 
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THESE THINGS WE CAN DO 


for the world in which our children will 
have to live. 


Freedom Te Think Clearly 


A special concern of the university- 
trained woman should be the presentation 
and strengthening of a free and democratic 
public school system. There was never a 
time when it was more urgent that all our 
children have a sound liberal education 
which will teach them to think clearly and 
to face realistically the enormously com- 
plicated world in which they will live out 
their lives. In many areas our public 
schools are threatened by both commu- 
nist and fascist individuals and groups who 
seek to control the schools for their own 
ends. So-called economy drives, attacks 
on any and all new educational methods, 
efforts to intimidate teachers and school 
officials by special loyalty oaths or by 
whispering and smear campaigns, attempts 
to ban certain books from school libraries 
and to control the selection of textbooks, 
are all means used to undermine freedom 
of thought and inquiry. 

There are simple and forthright ways in 
which our schools can be protected if the 
educated citizens of the community are 
alert to the danger of both Communist in- 
filtration and Fascist attempts at control. 
AAUW groups are finding many ways to 
make the problems of the schools better 
understood by citizens generally. As in- 
dividuals we can work with parent- 
teacher associations and other civic groups 
to see that our schools are protected and 
strengthened by positive measures to in- 
crease friendly cooperation and contact 
between schools and the community. 

One of the gravest dangers in our pres- 
ent period of tension lies in the threat to 
the freedoms basic to our way of life. It is 
a two-edged threat. On the one hand is the 
very real danger of the Communist who, 
pretending to be a loyal citizen, infiltrates 
for subversive purposes government agen- 
cies, defense plants, labor unions, and 
other organizations. 

On the other hand is the risk of our 
becoming like the thing we fight. Nothing 


could serve Communist ends better than 
to have Americans divided, suspicious of 
one another, fearful of speaking the truth 
as they see it, doubtful of who can be 
trusted, and increasingly totalitarian in 
dealing with non-conformists. If enough 
people become timid and fearful and lose 
“the mind to be free,”’ then sooner or later 
any dictator, Communist or Fascist, can 
take over. A free press, free speech, free- 
dom of religion, and freedom of thought 
are our best bulwarks against communism. 

One particularly insidious aspect of this 
two-edged threat to our freedom is the 
way it lends itself to the false dilemma. 
Those who use totalitarian methods to 
fight communism make it appear that 
persons who oppose these methods are 
thereby revealing Communist sympathies. 
But both the witch-hunting demagogue 
and the Communist are threats to our 
freedom. We do not have to keep one of 
them in order to get rid of the other. Both 
of them are totalitarian in their methods, 
both of them must be repudiated if we 
are not to become like the thing we profess 
to hate. 

As educated women we should be able 
to distinguish between the truth and the 
half truth, to spot the unsound premise, 
the non-sequitur, the false dilemmas, and 
the emotion-loaded words of the rabble 
rouser. We can insist on having the evi- 
dence before we pass judgment, insist on 
the right of free speech, the right of any 
citizen to be considered innocent until 
proved guilty, the right of the accused to 
know who accuses him and of what he is 
accused. People who can read_ history 
know the danger that lies in witch hunts, 
book bannings, book burnings, and all the 
other devices which belie the belief that it 
is the truth which makes men free. 


Strengthening the Free World 

We face the immediate task not only of 
trying to avert all-out war through ade- 
quate defense and by any other means at 
our disposal, but also of trying to gain 
time in which to work and friends to help 
us in laying the foundations for a world 
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order in which peace and freedom can be 
preserved. 

One of the major contributions which 
Americans can make to the cause of a free 
world lies in living up to our own demo- 
cratic ideals. We must practice democracy 
if we expect to preserve it, and we cannot 
hope to be very successful in winning 
others to principles which we fail to ob- 
serve. Race riots, religious and social dis- 
crimination, prejudice against people who 
are different, and _ self-sufficient ethno- 
centrism are all forms of behavior that 
drown out the voice of democracy. 

Moreover the peace itself is in process 
of being made even while a war is in prog- 
ress. What we say and do at home and the 
behavior of every American who serves 
abroad affects the attitudes of other peo- 
ples, not only toward the United States 
but toward the concepts of democracy 
and freedom. 

As citizens we can give our support to 
those activities and enterprises of our gov- 
ernment designed to aid freedom-loving 
peoples to preserve their freedom and to 
work with us in strengthening the free 
world. The empty promises of communism 
sound best to people who are ignorant, 
hungry, hopeless, and oppressed. The 
work of the United Nations, of UNESCO, 
the Voice of America, the Point Four, Ful- 
bright and teacher exchange programs, 
government loans and technical aid to 
people struggling to stay free, are all 
means through which the United States 
can strengthen and aid the free world. 
These are the subjects studied by hun- 
dreds of AAUW groups all across the land. 
We can not only inform ourselves, but 
through meetings, radio, letters-to-the- 
editor, and personal contacts, we can 
share our information and our conviction 
that these programs are a vital part of this 
country’s defense. We can, as individuals, 
let our Congressmen know that we ap- 
prove of these activities and that we wish 
such programs improved by more efficient 
and effective administration. 

We can cooperate with the Crusade for 
Freedom, send CARE packages of food 
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or clothing to those areas of the world 
where people are in need, write letters to 
people we know in other countries, and 
send newspapers, magazines and books to 
individuals, institutions, and _ libraries.! 
We can encourage local teachers to partici- 
pate in the teacher exchange program, and 
we can help visiting teachers, foreign stu- 
dents, displaced persons, and other for- 
eigners in our own communities to get to 
know American life by having them in our 
homes and in other ways making them a 
part of the community. We can help to 
create greater interest in and larger con- 
tributions to the AAUW fellowship funds 
so that more university women from other 
countries may study in this country. 


The Long Look 


Although there are innumerable things 
which we can do to build our defenses, 
protect our basic values, and strengthen 
the free world, all these are in some ways 
stop-gap measures that offer us at best 
only respite from all-out conflict. Our 
fundamental problem remains the same: 
Our technical skills have brought more 
than two thousand million people into an 
inter-communicating and inter-dependent 
unit, but we have not developed the social 
skills with which to control this global 
neighborhood. (This problem was the sub- 
ject of the article “We Can Make His- 
tory” in the Spring JouRNAL, 1951, and 
hence is not elaborated here.) 

But although we do not now have the 
wisdom and skill to handle our global 
problems of human relations, it is stupid 
and foolish to assume that mankind must 
therefore yield to chaos and despair. Peo- 
ple who have the ability, the energy, and 
the resources to create our present techno- 
logical civilization can also create a free, 
just, and orderly world society. We have 
as yet made no real effort to do so. We 
seem to have assumed that it would come 
as a sort of by-product, and if it did not 
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come there was nothing to be done about 
it. 

Our problems of human relations can be 
brought to measurable size when enough 
people decide that it is worth spending on 
such problems as much research, effort, 
time, planning, and money as we now 
spend on military preparedness and on the 
conquest of the material world. 

There is a Biblical story which seems 
peculiarly appropriate today. In the days 
of Nehemiah the walls of Jerusalem were 
crumbled, the gates had been destroyed by 
fire, and the people seemingly felt there 
was no hope of repairing the damage. But 
when the people became possessed of a 
mind to work, each family began to repair 
that portion of the wall over against its 
own house. Thus the entire wall was re- 
stored in spite of the presence of enemies 


that made it necessary for each man to 
build with one hand while he held his 
weapon with the other. 

The task of building a free world is not 
beyond the strength of freedom-loving 
people who have a mind to work and who 
are willing to build even though they dare 
not now lay down their weapons. 

In the United States alone, from Alaska 
to the Gulf and from the Eastern Sea- 
board to Hawaii, there are in this Associa- 
tion more than 120,000 university-trained 
women capable of effective work on the 
problems of human relations. If each 
woman will use her full influence to arouse 
her own community to build its part of 
the wall of peace and freedom, there may 
still be time to save the world from the 
bondage that again threatens to destroy 
man’s last best hope of earth. 


| BANANA FLOWER, NO. 2 
by 
Georgia O'Keeffe 





Education as | Saw It 


This Side the Iron Curtain 


BY CHRISTINE M. HEINIG 
AAUW Childhood Education Associate 


“Did you enjoy your work in Berlin?” 
Even the questioner hesitates over that 
word enjoy. My answer stumbles: “I cer- 
tainly did . . . I mean, I really wouldn’t 
exchange those three and a half months in 
front of the Iron Curtain this summer — 
with a specific job to do before a specific 
dead-line — for any experience I 
imagine.” 

I did enjoy it. It was fascinating, it was 
exciting, it was challenging, it was an 
emotional strain, it was awesome; it was 
very sobering, and —it was reducing. 
I lost fifteen pounds — and not from lack 
of food. 


can 


Kindergartens for Berlin 


My job was to conduct workshops for 
kindergarten and primary teachers and 
to establish five demonstratton § kinder- 
gartens in the public schools in the Ameri- 
can Sector of Berlin. The details, exciting 
and dramatic though they were, have no 
real place here. They included making 
contacts quickly with the right people; 
finding time for meetings with teachers 
who had already sacrificed their holidays 
in order to be at their posts safeguarding 
children during weeks when an invasion of 
Communist youth threatened; persuading 
tired school administrators to accept a 
new school unit just when they were 
putting into effect a revised yearly calen- 
dar and re-dividing grade school classes 
according to a new plan. And my ex- 
perience included a taste of the slow and 
difficult process of working with what 
must be one of the most compartmental- 
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ized systems of administrative bureau- 
cracy in existence. 

It is perhaps important here only to 
relate that the right people were found 
and the workshops were conducted, that 
educational standards for kindergarten 
work were accepted by the government 
and school authorities, and that 10,000 
German marks somehow were found by 
the Berlin city government and allocated 
to the kindergarten project, even though 
it was the end of the financial year. 

It is worth reporting to those at home, 
who sometimes wonder whether we are not 
giving more than our share in money, that 
the $2,500 allocated from U.S. Interna- 
tional Education Reorientation Funds for 
this project was actually only a very small 
part of the expenditure required in estab- 
lishing the five kindergartens. Our grant 
was earmarked for furniture and equip- 
ment; the Germans had to supply building 
and playground space, converted from 
ruins, and underwrite the salaries of teach- 
ers and the running expenses. Theirs was 
far the greater contribution. 

Incidentally, our $500 for furniture and 
equipment for one kindergarten is far 
too little, and it is most gratifying to 
know that already three state divisions 
of AAUW, who have heard of this phase 
of my Berlin experience, are at work to 
find ways in which they can join in spon- 
soring a Berlin kindergarten. 

My daily work gave me contact with 
colleagues in the Educational Services 
Division of the Education and Cultural 
Relations Section of the U..S. High 












Commission for Germany. These were 
Americans, Swedes, and Norwegians, each 
of us with an assignment in intercultural 
education, each learning much from the 
others, and all of course trying to help 
German teachers and school administra- 
tors understand some other approach to 
education than an authoritarian one. All 
of us were trying to show how much 
the contribution of the individual is 
valued in a society where people have a 
voice and where the individual is expected 
to take social and political responsibility. 


A New Approach to Learning 

There were four separate workshops, 
attended by students, teachers, college 
lecturers, and parents, — a total enroll- 
ment of about 100. In each workshop we 
worked for a total of 87 hours, usually 
from six to nine at night. There were 
daytime discussion meetings with teach- 
ers, too, and seminars with school prin- 
cipals, and a few isolated lectures. 

The more important discussion groups 
were those to which both the elementary 
school teachers and school principals as 
well as kindergarten personnel came to 
learn something about continuity in edu- 
cation in the elementary school. They 
were shown a New York City color film 
on “Learning in the First Grade,” and 
discussed the excellent exhibit of American 
kindergarten materials, photographs of 
children in kindergarten, and books for 
children, teachers, and parents, made up 
in this country by the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 

Teachers came to these meetings in 
groups from one or two schools at a time. 
By this means it was possible to accom- 
plish several things: to have two class 
levels of teachers meet and discuss to- 
gether, an unusual experience for kinder- 
garten teachers, who have no standing as 
educators in Germany; to stress the need 
for continuity in education from the kin- 
dergarten through the grades; and to pro- 
vide a demonstration of visual aids, and of 
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reasoning from the situation to the theory 


behind it. 


It Began with Froebel 


It should be noted perhaps that the kin- 
dergarten education which Froebel started 
in Germany more than a hundred years 
ago took root first only in German church 
schools and later in welfare agencies as a 
service program for the care of children of 
employed women. German kindergartens 
now cater almost entirely to children of 
employed mothers. There are in Berlin a 
few school kindergartens but they are 
chiefly opportunity classes for six- and 
seven-year-old children who are physically 
or mentally unready for the formal school 
program. 

To the philosophy and methods of 
Froebel the Germans have added only 
something from the methods and mate- 
rials of Montessori. Although the teachers 
have a warm, friendly relationship with 
the children, they direct the activity and 
control the situation. The underlying 
philosophy leans toward moral values. 
The children call the teachers “tanta,” 
meaning “aunt,” and give them the 
respect due an infallible authority. 

Any progress in psychology that had 
been made before the rise of Fascism was 
prohibited under Hitler, and it was ob- 
vious in observing the teachers at work 
that most of them had no real understand- 
ing of child behavior and worked entirely 
on intuition if they had time and energy 
to spend on child guidance. The teachers, 
recruited from girls unable for various 
reasons to go to high school, have had 
two years of undergraduate training in 
philanthropically sponsored teacher-train- 
ing seminaries. They work the long hours 
required for caring for the children of 
working mothers, and have very large 
numbers of children with entirely in- 
adequate equipment and space. Even 
existing prewar housing for kindergartens 
shows that these are not simply war-born 
conditions. The kindergarten program has 
never commanded respect as part of 
education. 
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Establishing the kindergarten in the 
regular school system, as we were seeking 
to do, is thought to be one of the surest 
ways to gain respect for it as a part of 
the educational system. Some of the needs 
in re-education that our American pro- 
gram is trying to point out are: raising 
the educational requirements of applicants 
for kindergarten training and _ putting 
their training on a par with professional 
training for school teachers; and modern- 
izing methods to allow children individual 
initiative, the opportunity to experiment 
and to learn in a realistic environment 
suited to their growth needs. 

It is hoped that the developmental 
approach to education that is so simply 
demonstrated in the kindergarten will 
reach up into the primary school, changing 
the teacher-pupil relationship there from 
a professor-to-class type of strict subject- 
matter teaching to one more realistic and 
much less rigid. It is hoped, too, that the 
close relationship so natural between those 
who share daily responsibility for very 
young children can be directed toward a 
demonstration of parent-teacher work 
focused on child study and resulting in a 
program of home-school cooperation. 

In Germany the parents and teachers 
of a school meet when there is trouble. 


By Kathe Kollwitz 





The parents would not dare to make sug- 
gestions for changes in the school; and 
indeed except for attendance at festivals, 
the parents seldom step inside school 
walls. It is new for teachers to visit the 
home as teachers, and in all contacts be- 
tween teachers and parents, the teacher is 
the one who knows and decides. 

In thus analyzing the kindergarten pro- 
gram one feels unfair to Berlin kinder- 
garten and kinderhorte (child care center) 
teachers. Never have I known a more 
devoted, underpaid, hard-working, self- 
sacrificing, and uncelebrated group of 
women. Every child in their care comes 
from a home with a war background. 
Every person needs to have help with his 
problems, and in trying to meet these 
overwhelming needs the teachers are 
drained dry of energy and _ inspiration. 
And individuals alone, no matter how 
critical, can do little within the present 
system to change it. 


I Heard and Saw... 


Walking along the cobblestone footpaths 
in Berlin, pondering these dishearten- 
ing problems, one marvels at the degree 
to which hope is returning in those who 
must put forth the effort to start over. 

And what of the emotions of Berliners 
faced with daily reminders of enslavement 
on the other side of the barrier? I was im- 
pressed with the needs served by simple 
luxuries such as flowers and pets. Flowers 
which this summer blazed in massed colors 
from every corner that could be spared for 
them gave the people, living crowded to- 
gether and inadequately housed, some- 
thing fresh and gay and fragrant. And 
every family that could afford a dog tax 
seemed to have a dog. A pet to love and 
be loved by doubtless served to fill big 
emptinesses and give essential companion- 
ship in lonely hours of fear, insecurity, 
and remembering. 

Yes, Berliners seem exceedingly cour- 
ageous and, at least as far as an American 
can judge, emotionally steady. The Ber- 
liners are frightened, but they are resolute. 
I appreciate the staunchness of the Ber- 
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liners in the face of Communist pressures, 
because I know first hand some of the dis- 
rupting tricks the Communists are con- 
tinuously playing. 

I have been in a Berlin school on a 
morning when all the children came in 
from recess periods with envelopes full of 
bright red, orange, and black stickers 
bearing the words in German, “ Free bread 
is better than free guns.” 

I have heard a school principal report 
that last week one of his teachers who 
lived nearby in the East Sector didn’t turn 
up to teach one morning and no trace of 
him could be found. I have heard the same 
principal tell how East Sector teachers 
came to beg for positions in the West 
Sector where they would not be forced to 
teach Communist propaganda to the 
children. 

I have heard the teachers describe how 
weeping mothers who happened to live on 
the wrong side of the line but who defied 
the orders not to send their children to a 
West Sector school, reported new threats, 
but declared they would still continue to 
send their children across if the teachers 
would accept them. 

I have heard the lies of Russian propa- 
ganda over the East Sector radio. I heard 
the voice of Wilhelm Pieck, Communist 
President of Eastern Germany, himself, 
telling how badly the West Germans 
treated the Free German Youth (FDJ) 
after smuggling them across the barriers. 
And the same day, I saw the FDJ swarm- 
ing across the border, with East German 
police unable to hold them back, and saw 
them greedily eating the free food supplied 
by the West Germans, as if they were 
starving. I saw the West Germans giving 
these youth west-marks to buy tickets to 
concerts and movies, and giving them 
other hospitality besides. I heard that 
same Communist propagandist’s voice 
telling of the “radiant faces” of the FDJ, 
but I had seen those expressionless, un- 
kempt, weary youths walking in the West 
Sector, gazing with dazed awe at the well- 
stocked and attractive displays of mer- 
chandise in West German store windows. 


I have gone to Youth Festival movies in 
the East Zone and observed that the 
“radiant” FDJ gazed without responding 
to the endless propaganda shorts picturing 
historical heroes, martyrs to the cause of 
“the common man.” This youth audience 
did not even applaud with any show of 
enthusiasm the between-picture exhorta- 
tions voiced by Communist leaders. 

I have seen a confidential Communist 
propaganda movie of the Youth Festival 
parade in the East Sector and noted the 
made-to-order “radiance” on the faces of 
the youth (some of them over fifty). I 
heard the propagandists boast that 500,000 
youth had joined in the festival, but it was 
said by many of the West Berliners that 
the children were marched out of town 
after a parade and brought back again in 
fresh costumes as a wave of new youth. 


They Beg to Be Remembered 


One has to live close to it to know how 
terribly devastating a rule by fear can be. 
The Germans from free Western Germany 
whom we brought to Berlin for conferences 
or who came to participate in the Religious 
Festival, who had their first chance to see 
and believe these conditions, urged that 
future German conferences be held in 
Berlin so that other West Germans could 
also see and believe. 

The Germans now behind the Iron 
Curtain are begging not to be forgotten. 
Those still in front of that curtain need 
very much to feel our individual support 
now in helping them carry on the new 
programs, when so much of the tangible 
evidence of our support and _ leadership 
under HICOG is about to fade away. 

To give the East Zone Germans a chance 
to come out of their captivity and to re- 
assure them that they are being remem- 
bered, the Western Germans at consider- 
able expense and difficulty in travel staged 
their annual Protestant Church Festival 
in Berlin in July. This week of meetings 
was attended by 300,000 people, two- 
thirds of them coming from all sections of 
Russian-occupied Germany. In the im- 
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mense Olympic stadium, worshiping and 
singing together, the East Germans dared 
again to talk above a whisper and made 
public declaration of the propagandist role 
they are forced to play. Pathetically they 
asked to be understood and forgiven if 
they found no other way at present but to 
concede. They begged for continuing evi- 
dence that they are not forgotten. 

Fifty thousand FDJs alone crossed the 
barriers during the Youth Festival to 
walk through the Europa train. This 
“exhibit on wheels,” which is traveling 
all over Europe, was purposely brought to 
Berlin to be on display during the Church 
and Youth festivals. It was designed and 
produced by the eighteen free European 
and Seandinavian nations and is made 
very attractive through the use of every 
modern display device. It tells the story 
of postwar European recovery. It empha- 
sizes the need for people to work hard and 
together in a spirit of brotherhood in order 
that a full recovery and a free world may 
be accomplished. 


Fascism Again? 
One hears much talk even in Germany 
that fear and confusion will lead the 
Germans to another Fascist regime. My 
observation of Berliners did not bear this 
out, though some West German friends 
were deeply concerned about conditions 
in their own areas. It is a fear real enough 
to make one pray for more time and wish 
that the program for educational and 
cultural rehabilitation were not to be 
curtailed in June 1952. It also makes one 
long to tell every American who has or 
can make a personal contact with Ger- 
mans to keep that tie active. Help in 
sponsoring one of the five Berlin kinder- 
gartens is work open to AAUW members. 
The acceptance again this summer of the 
German Federation of University Women 
into the IFUW is another tie that should 
be celebrated, and appreciation and con- 
fidence expressed in any tangible way 
possible. 

What about the Hitler youth — the 
younger adults of today? They know 
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almost nothing about the pre-Hitler Ger- 
man culture. Sadly disillusioned, many 
are distrustful of anything resembling 
politics and hesitate to join any groups. 
They still are self-centered, looking out 
for themselves and thinking little of their 
brothers. They can be helped, but how 
much we have been able to help them 
vannot be estimated in a three-months 
experience, nor reported from hearsay, 
nor observed by the action of this group 
who are the hardest hit by the large 
problem of unemployment which exists 
in Berlin today, and by the fact that 
young people still have no real voice. 


Free Discussion — A New Experience 


It is against this background of fear and 
anxiety — and courage — that the U. S. 
authorities have been trying to demon- 
strate the everyday workings of education 
for democracy. Our kindergarten project 
in Berlin was only a small part of that 
effort. The educational program which the 
United States is sponsoring in some sixteen 
cities in West Germany is of necessity a 
varied one and extends over the whole 
field of education and community services. 
By providing for teachers from the kinder- 
garten to the university, for welfare work- 
ers, civic workers, religious workers, and 
administrators, experiences in which they 
can participate and which they help to 
plan, we are trying to demonstrate how 
individuals in a democratic society discuss, 
think, and work together to solve problems 
regardless of rank, prestige, or age. We are 
trying to help people unaccustomed to 
this process see how it results in clarifying 
ideas and even in changing convictions, 
and that by making decisions together a 
more acceptable plan finally emerges. 
Seminars, discussion groups, and work- 
shop techniques are used variously with 
emphasis on helping the Germans to prac- 
tice free discussion — a new experience. 
It is difficult for them to unlearn their 
art of making impassioned speeches and 
giving lecturettes. They also need to learn 
to accept an opposing point of view or to 
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receive a challenge without becoming per- 
sonally offended. 

The cooperative democratic process is 
not learned quickly by reading a few 
books, hearing talks, or even seeing it 
demonstrated, especially if one’s total 
cultural inheritance is based on expecting 
someone else, a good fatherly leader, to do 
the thinking for all. 


Overcoming Complexes and Cleavages 
Berlin educators are busy. They are 
now attending meetings two or three 
times a week. Over-organizing? No — 
good for new learners, and good too for the 
mental hygiene of confused people who are 
faced with new depressing problems so 
constantly, and good for them physically, 
too, when during the long cold winter 
months they can spend a few hours in 
mental activity with congenial! colleagues 
in the comfort of an adequately heated 
building. 

A very definite class distinction exists 
among German educators. The University 
Professor is at the top and this same 
superiority exists between the teachers at 
ach succeeding level. The result is that 
all the teachers except the professors have 
an inferiority complex. Perhaps more 
serious for the students than this complex 
is the cleavage which results between 
classes of teachers. Groups of teachers 
who do not meet naturally and share their 
thinking have little opportunity to cor- 
relate and integrate a program of edu- 
cation. 

The problems in reorienting the system 
of education transcend the purpose of this 
article, but the astonishing thing is to 
see how many facets of the job have been 
undertaken through programs of the High 
Commission. Very obviously, it was neces- 
sary to tackle as many of them as possible 
while time remained. 


Free Libraries 


One important approach is through 
demonstration libraries. Culture in pre- 
Hitler Germany must have come without 
the benefit of free access by the people to 


books. At least it has been necessary to 
demonstrate the idea of free lending 
libraries. Through the many America- 
Hauser and through the sixteen Educa- 
tional Service Centers we have set up 
free lending libraries, where books, films, 
and recordings may be borrowed. These 
libraries are very popular and there is 
much unfinished work to be done. Signifi- 
cant is the story told by Mildred English, 
Headquarters Director of the Educational 
Service Division: “When I insisted on 
having a room reserved for a library in the 
new elementary school we are building in 
the German housing development in Bonn 
they said, ‘ But elementary school children 
do not do research. They do not need a 
library!” 

The American Education Centers are 
in use every day and evening of the week. 
Germans come in to read or attend meet- 
ings, and center personnel with audio- 
visual materials and equipment go out to 
community groups. The seminars which 
Dr. Wyman holds monthly for school ad- 
ministrators in the American Zone are 
the only occasions when these men (no 
women held top school jobs) have the 
opportunity for an interchange of ideas on 
current problems common to the various 
municipalities which they represent. These 
meetings are the occasions too when visit- 
ing educators sit informally with the 
administrators and chat about ideas and 
educational programs in other countries. 


The Marshall Plan in Berlin 


An account of a summer in Berlin cannot 
be complete, especially when writing for 
AAUW, without mentioning the good 
work of the Marshall Plan. 

The work program provided by the 
Marshall Plan, giving essential employ- 
ment, cleaning away the ghastly heaps of 
a broken city, and helping to rebuild so 
that the people can take hold again, is 
fully appreciated. Marshall Plan projects 
are everywhere to be seen and the program 
is fittingly publicized through broadcasts, 
on billboards and posters, through notices 
displayed where a project is under way, 
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through a dramatic summer exhibition 
display, and through the erection in 
several parts of the city of towering 
revolving masts, bearing in four vertical 
sails the flags of the free countries. Types 
of projects I saw were repairs to the 
Koenigen Porcelain Factory, one of the 
main industries in Berlin, aid in the recon- 
struction of bombed schools, colleges, and 
university buildings, and many different 
kinds of rubble clean-up projects. 

The garden section of the Marshall 
Plan work relief program is doing far 
more important work than its big job of 
re-establishing the Tier Garten. It has 
already made 800 “free and open” neigh- 





SELF PORTRAIT by Ewald Vetter, 1945 
Dyring the Russian occupation of Berlin 
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borhood playgrounds where children can 
now be distracted from playing in the 
socially and physically dangerous ruins, 
and friendly passers-by and police take a 
hand in unofficial supervision. It was my 
good fortune and that of the five kinder- 
gartens that Marshall Plan workers were 
available to help us make the kindergarten 
playgrounds, impossible to obtain by any 
other means and so important in demon- 
strating a modern program of physical 
and social growth. 


The Artists Tell the Story 


Against great odds and certainly with 
much help the German people are trying 
to become re-established as a self-support- 
ing nation. That they still need help in 
finding the way can be clearly seen in the 
work of artists. Ewald Vetter, portrait 
painter, and his wife who makes pictures 
in tapestry (that is, sews them from rags) 
were my neighbors, and I saw their work 
almost daily. I shall never be free again of 
the stories of fear, bewilderment, fatigue, 
and hope they were telling through their 
work. In Ewald Vetter’s portraits the eyes 
show the emotions of the times from hope 
to despair, and Lillie Vetter tells similar 
stories in the body postures of the char- 
acters in her fabrics. 

I brought home with me a _ pendant 
made by a woman goldsmith recently 
escaped from the Saar Valley. It is a 
beautiful and perfectly modeled bas-relief 
in silver —a woman, standing alone, 
hands to her eyes, searching along the 
distant horizon. 
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Art . . . exhibits for consciousness a finite 
fragment of human effort achieving its own 
perfection within its own limits. Thus the 
mere toil for the slavish purpose of prolong- 
ing life for more toil or for mere bodily grati- 
fication, is transformed into the conscious 
realization of a self-contained end, timeless 
within time. . . . The secret of art lies in its 
freedom. The emotion and some elements of 
the experience are lived again divorced from 
their necessity. The strain is over, but the 
joy of intense feeling remains. 

ALFRED NortTH WHITEHEAD 


If my painting is what I have to give back to 
the world for what the world gives to me, I 
may say that these paintings are what I have 
to give at present. . . . What I have been 
able to put into form seems infinitesimal 
compared with the variety of experience. 
GeroraiA O’ KEEFFE 





HEN Alfred Stieglitz first showed work 

by Georgia O’ Keeffe at “291” in 1916 
and 1917, something new was added to the 
modern American art scene. O’ Keeffe had 
made these charcoal drawings and water- 
colors for herself while teaching in Texas, 
and they were first exhibited without her 
knowedge, before Stieglitz knew her per- 
sonally. 

From the early exhibitions an O’ Keeffe 
legend was created. The world believed 
and accepted it, but O’ Keeffe, knowing 
this was no part of her reality, paid little 
attention to it and continued to work to 
say with paint what she wished to say, in 
her own way. 

Many of the earliest works derived from 
the artist’s direct response to the adven- 
ture and excitement of the cattle grazing 
country of the Texas Panhandle, a re- 
sponse to the freedom of an unfenced 
country, where the land was like the sea 
and the town a mere dot on unending plains. 

The public that went to these early 
exhibitions returned each year, caught by 
0’Keeffe’s affirmative vision, which re- 
mained unchanging. They came to see a 


Georgia O'Keeffe 


BY DORIS BRY 


series of unique paintings of their own 
country, that in their variety transcended 
any regional painting, and to wonder at 
the artist’s statement of the natural world. 

In the years which followed, in addition 
to the flower paintings, came works which 
explored broadly the ramifications of 
single themes. The barn paintings, for in- 
stance, painted over a period of fifteen 
years, range from the dark barns of Lake 
George to the mid-west Wisconsin barns 
and the dazzling white Canadian barns. 
The religious symbol of the cross was used 
to say something about aspects of Cathol- 
icism in America. In 1929 the cross was 
painted in New Mexico, dark, heavy, over- 
lying the landscape in the same way that 
it dominates the Spanish soul in the 
Southwest. The 1932 paintings of the 
crosses by the sea, made in Canada, repre- 
sent the entirely different spirit of French 
Catholicism. 

Where O’ Keeffe lives the world is hers, 
material at hand for the artist’s work. She 
looks at her surroundings with an alive 
quality of interest and pleasure that is 
rare, an intensity defined as the concen- 
tration of life energies devoted to only one 
aim: the finest possible statement of the 
artist’s vision — and the artist’s vision 
conceived of as something essentially im- 
personal, very old in the short history of 
man. It is the fire of this force that touches 
the beholder of the paintings. 


‘Tue large movement of O’Keeffe’s work 
is an unceasing effort to say more with 
less. In evaluating her own work, she is 
apt to like a painting when she feels she 
has made something big with “almost 
nothing.” The paintings she prefers to 
look at are the works of the great periods 
of Chinese art. 
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O’ Keeffe looks at the same world others 
have looked at and painted, but sees it 
with a sharpness and simplicity that re- 
sult in a new statement from old facts. 
Her concentrated interest and wide feel- 
ing applied, for instance, to a flower as 
anyone can see it, made the first large 
flower paintings in the 1920’s so startling. 

So the paintings of the mountains are 
the mountains, but go beyond the par- 
ticular mountain; the flower paintings are 
and are not flowers. Later in New Mexico 
O’ Keeffe picked up some of the bleached 
bones lying on the earth as symbols of the 
desert country with space and sky as wide 
as the sea. The white bone shapes had for 
her the same purity and life as the flowers 
painted in earlier years. The manifest 
themes in the canvasses are only used as 
a means “to say what is to me the wide- 
ness and wonder of the world as I live 
in it.” 

Shapes, lines, and colors are used to 
make statements that cannot be said in 
words, for no words have yet been written 
that are the equivalents of what is won- 


derful in a wonderful painting. Paintings 
are first for the eye, and the deeper appre- 
hension which may lie beyond. The word 
is only for the mind; and never quite 
seems to catch up with the essential true- 
ness of the silent eye. 


‘hee often, paintings are seen in the re- 
flection of the beholder, who sees on the 
canvas what he sees in the mirror, and 
thus, when he intends to speak and write 
of the painting, can only describe himself. 
This has been especially and oddly true of 
O’ Keeffe’s paintings in our time. Yet, if 
we look with our eyes at her work, we see 
a statement so simple and direct that we 
are surprised that no one seems to have 
seen the world that way before. As Arthur 
Dove once said, however, “with O’ Keeffe 
there did not happen to be any tradition. 
There had been nothing to compare her 
with.” 

Miss Bry worked closely with Miss O’ Keeffe for 
several years in disposing and cataloguing the 
estate of Miss O’ Keeffe’s husband, Alfred Stieg- 
litz. 


BARE TREE TRUNKS WITH SNOW by Georgia O'Keeffe 





Extending the Hand 
of Friendship 


BY ADALINE SHEARER GILSTRAP 


Vice-President from the Rocky Mountain Region 


OMEONE characterized the State De- 
S partment mission to Germany in the 
spring of 1951, in which eleven American 
women’s organizations joined forces with 
the government, as the “Hand of Friend- 
ship.” The millions of American women 
who make up the membership of these 
eleven organizations stretched out their 
hands to women in another country — a 
war-torn country — by sending their rep- 
resentatives. It was my great privilege 
and tremendous responsibility to represent 
all of you who make up the American 
Association of University Women.! 

We went as friends to Germany, and we 
were welcomed everywhere with the most 
heart-warming hospitality. As friends do, 
we listened to the problems, the worries, 
the hopes, and the fears of the German 
women. As friends do, we told of the 
responsibilities and problems that face.the 
people of our country. As friends do, we 
counseled each other, we exchanged useful 
knowledge, and we encouraged each other 
for the strenuous days that lie ahead for 
all responsible citizens. This was no mere 
giving of information from the American 
to the German; this was a genuine ex- 
change that built a basis for further inter- 
national understanding in both countries. 

We met many of the German men — 
city, state, and federal officials, profes- 
sional, business, and labor leaders — who 
entertained us and discussed their work 





‘For an introductory report of Mrs. Gil- 
strap’s journey, see the Fall JouRNAL, pages 
41-42, 


and their country with us. This gave us 
opportunity to add to and to check our 
information gained from other sources. 
It gave us a rounded, balanced picture of 
Germany today. 

The greatest impact was made with 
German audiences, it was found, when we 
were present, eleven strong; so we rarely 
broke up into smaller groups for meetings. 
The opportunity to see so many of us 
at one time —a good cross-section of 
American women — seemed to give the 
German women and men a better idea of 
how Americans looked, talked, and acted 
in real life. 

During the six and a half weeks in 
Germany, we visited every conceivable 
kind of school, institution, organization, 
industry, and project that touches the 
lives of the people. For these visits, we 
usually divided into smaller groups. We 
visited in the French and the British 
zones, as well as the American, and were 
under the sponsorship of the French and 
the British governments while in these 
zones. This gave us a peculiar opportunity, 
as American citizens, to see and compare 
the programs of the three zones. In Berlin, 
we moved freely and frequently between 
the American, British, and French sectors, 
and also visited the Russian sector several 
times. 

It was planned that we would meet the 
German women from all the “counter- 
part” organizations and not meet solely 
with our own “counterparts.” This was 
an excellent plan, as it broadened the 
understanding and the interest for all the 
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German women and for all of us. I did 
meet and talk with university women in 
all the cities where our activities centered, 
but my activities were by no means 
limited to work with them. In all but 
Munich, I met the president of the local 
university women’s group and a number 
of the members. In Munich, due to the 
serious illness of the president, the vice- 
president and other officers took her place. 

Dr. Emmi Beckmann, a resident of 
Hamburg and a member of its City Coun- 
cil, is the president of the German Federa- 
tion of University Women. Dr. Beckmann 
had been chosen by the German women 
leaders as the chairman of the committee 
which planned our visit throughout their 
country in cooperation with the Women’s 
Division of the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice for the American Zone. 

In Berlin, the president of the university 
women is Dr. Ella Barowski, who is 
mayor of Schoenberg (a political subdi- 
vision of Berlin). In her official capacity 
she welcomed us to the City Hall of 
Schoenberg and conducted us to the tower 
to see the Freedom Bell, sent as a gift 
from the American people last year. In 
Berlin, I visited the girls dormitory sup- 
ported by the university women (a full 
account of the dormitory work appeared 
on the last page of the Summer JOURNAL) 
and had tea there with Dr. Helen Scherer, 
who was my thoughtful hostess in Berlin, 
and about ten of the girl occupants, all of 
whom are from the East Zone and stu- 
dents at Free University. 

In Munich and in Hamburg, the univer- 
sity women entertained the entire Ameri- 
can group and the representatives of all 
the German women’s organizations at 
interesting social meetings, as part of the 
scheduled itinerary. 


I, WOULD touch your heart if you could 
hear, as I did all through Germany, of the 
appreciation felt by the university women 


for the many kind efforts of AAUW 
members, — the small and large gift par- 
cels of warm clothing, food, and educa- 
tional supplies and the _ international 
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grants. These grants make it possible for 
some German women students to come 
to our country for study and give to all 
German university women evidence of the 
real concern we feel for the future of the 
world. 

Our trip began with three days of 
briefing at the State Department in 
Washington; then we went by plane on 
April 19 across the Atlantic to Frankfort, 
the center for the American occupation 
work in Germany. Miss Ruth Woodsmall, 
head of the Women’s Division of the High 
Commissioner’s Office (HICOG), in com- 
pany with a representative of the German 
women, met us at the Rhine-Main Airport 
and welcomed us to Germany. During the 
first week, we stayed in Frankfort. First, 
we met the American officials and learned 
more of the current conditions in Ger- 
many. Next, we spent a full and stimulat- 
ing day with representative women lead- 
ers of Germany, who had come from all 
parts of West Germany and Berlin to tell 
us of their organizations and their work. 
Then we were ready to start the work 
which was to become the pattern of our 
days for the next six weeks. 


W:: MET the women leaders of Frankfort, 
discussed questions of interest to all of 
us In open meetings, visited schools and 
institutions, factories and churches, were 
entertained formally by the Oberburger- 
meister and most informally in the simple 
rooms of refugee camps. From it all we 
learned of the work, the needs, the dreams 
of the individual and the multiple prob- 
lems of the state. We were told on every 
side, by individuals and by officials, of the 
gratitude felt for the help which had come 
from America since the war years, the 
tremendous aid programs such as_ the 
Marshall Plan, and the smallest package 
of food or clothes or books. Each has 
played its mighty part in the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany — reconstruction of the 
spirit and the flesh as well as reconstruc- 
tion of the dwelling and the factory. 
With one necessary exception (to and 
from Berlin), our mode of travel was in a 












shiny red bus with two competent and 
most thoughtful German drivers. This 
enabled us to see much more of the 
country, provided an easier means of 
keeping our many belongings always at 
hand, and allowed a frequent opportunity 
to take a number of the German women 
from place to place with us. An interpreter 
traveled with us throughout the entire 
trip, as did a stenographer and a public 
relations representative. The latter was a 
most necessary person who handled the 
details of our many press conferences and 
radio programs. 

We went from Frankfort to Wiesbaden 
for meetings; then across the Rhine to 
Mainz and the French Zone, where the 
French officials showed us the great book 
depository from which many thousands 
of books have been sent upon request to 
all zones of Germany. On along the Rhine 
we drove to Heidelberg, with stops on the 
way for luncheon and tea meetings with 
German women. Stuttgart was our center 
for the second week, and we worked in the 
city and out in most of the Wuertemberg- 
Baden area. A beautiful drive through the 
Black Forest country, with stops again 
in the French Zone at Ruetlingen, Tue- 
bingen, and Freiberg, continued on along 
the shores of Lake Constance and brought 
us to Bavaria and our third week. We 
spent five days in Munich and the Bava- 
rian Alps area and two days in northern 
Bavaria with stops at Eichstatt, Stein, and 
Nuremberg. There we took a military 
train to Frankfort, for connection with the 
military plane to Berlin. 


Feawr days in Berlin gave us the oppor- 
tunity to meet Berliners of all ranks and 
interests, as well as officials whose work 
is in the several sectors of the city. Living 
104 miles inside the iron curtain, the 
citizens of Berlin are characterized by 
their marvelous spirit, determined to 
guard their freedoms and to be reunited 
with the rest of their beloved country. By 
military train we traveled across the East 
Zone to northern Germany. Six days in 
Schleswig-Holstein were divided between 


EXTENDING THE HAND OF FRIENDSHIP 


Hamburg, where we all spent four days, 
and Kiel, Hannover, and Bremen, which 
we visited in smaller groups. Our long 
drive from the north to the Ruhr area was 
broken by a luncheon interlude at the 
beautiful spa of Bad Pyrmont, where the 
azaleas were in full bloom and the tulips, 
forget-me-nots, and other early spring 
flowers had not yet faded. 


Dossexporr and the Ruhr area gave us 
the throbbing heart of German industry 
for our observations, and that part of the 
Rhine country, including Cologne, gave us 
close association with a people who have 
always prided themselves upon their sense 
of humor — a spirit which is exemplified 
by the maxim of Dusseldorf: “Life is a 
most difficult problem, but it is good train- 
ing.” 

We went on to Konigswinter, resort 
town on the Rhine, from which we were 
in close traveling distance of Bonn, the 
new capital of the German federal gov- 
ernment. 

In Bonn, we saw again Dr. Dorothea 
Karsten, head of Women’s Affairs, De- 
partment of Interior, a position that 
corresponds in the German government to 
that of head of our Women’s Bureau; Dr. 
Helene Weber, stalwart leader who served 
in the old Reichstag and is now an out- 
standing member of the Bundestag; and 
Frau Louisa Schroeder, former mayor of 
Berlin in the air lift days and now a 
representative of Berlin to the Bundestag 
and representative of Germany in the 
Council of Europe. We met leaders of the 
Bundestag and of the German cabinet, 
with whom we talked of the matters which 
concern intelligent citizens of all countries 
these days. We were entertained by Frau 
Elly Heuss-Knapp, wife of the president 
of the Federal Republic, at the White 
House (and it is called the White House!) 
and were warmed by her cordial welcome 
and her great sensitiveness to her coun- 
try’s needs. 

After stimulating days with the national 
leaders in Bonn, which in a sense drew our 
observations of Germany to a center, we 
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concluded our work at Konigswinter with 
a two-day workshop to which approxi- 
mately fifty German women — the leaders 
whom we had met throughout our weeks 
of travel — had come. Five women from 
the High Commission Office of the British 
Zone, under whose thoughtful care we had 
traveled and worked during our two weeks 
in the British Zone, and the women who 
head the women’s division in the various 
centers of the American Zone participated 
in the day-long discussions also. Dr. Emmi 
Beckmann, as chairman of the German 
Women’s Committee, presided and set the 
keynote for the workshop. 

As the work was concluded and the 
participants departed, it was agreed by 
all that international friendship had been 
realistically strengthened by the American 
visit and a basis for continued and in- 
creased understanding between the two 
countries had been well laid. 

The American visitors traveled down 
the Rhine valley and back to Frankfort to 
end the official mission and go their sepa- 
rate ways. High Commissioner and Mrs. 
John McCloy entertained us at their home 
as we completed our German travels, as 
they had on our second day in Germany. 
We discussed our observations and im- 
pressions with this American couple who 
have been officially and unofficially such 
good spokesmen for and excellent exam- 
ples of the American way of life as the 
work of the American Zone is carried 
forward. 

Traveling as we did through all sections 
of Germany, we constantly noted the 
diverse characteristics of the people. We 
saw that the people differed from section 
to section as do our own people and there 
is no single German type any more than 
is there a single American type. Germany 
is a land of music. One hears it on every 


side, and no city is too small to have its 
opera company. Large cities, such as 
Berlin, support several companies running 
through the entire year. 

Germany is a land of flowers. We had 
the good fortune to arrive with the first 
signs of a delayed spring and to follow the 
cycle of spring blooms. On May Day, 
every mobile German, it seemed, was out 
on the roads and paths, with bicycles, 
cars, and even the train locomotives 
decorated with flowers. A few days later, 
at Whitsuntide, we saw the same demon- 
stration of feeling for the beauties of 
nature when all were decorated with the 
green boughs of new-leafed trees. 

Germany is a land of simple pleasures, 
—— leisurely dining, long and animated 
conversations, vigorous sports. Family 
life has many appreciated values for the 
German, and despite the great difficulties 
of the war and recovery years, the family 
unit has been the cherished center. 


Wirn the help of the outside world and 
the spirit and determination of the people, 
the reconstruction that has taken place in 
Germany is unbelievably great. There is 
much that needs to be done beyond the 
rebuilding of factories, public buildings, 
and homes. The standard of living for the 
average person needs to be raised; the 
sanitation and health problems need to 
be considered and dealt with in line with 
present-day methods; the educational sys- 
tem needs to be critically examined and 
changed to foster and demonstrate demo- 
cratic principles. 

Withal there is so much that is good in 
Germany and in its people that we wished 
that the best of their culture as well as the 
best in our own could be preserved and 
united with the best from all lands for a 
better world. 





The Home... 


source of the 


BY LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


E ARE accustomed to statements that 

the family is the bulwark of democ- 
racy and the home is the cornerstone of 
society. We listen to or read these remarks 
and agree in principle, but for the most 
part we treat these statements as clichés 
with little vital significance. 

Neither the speakers nor their hearers 
take these statements seriously, nor do we 
as a society genuinely and _ sincerely 
recognize the importance of the home and 
family. Despite our eulogies, we consider 
home and family life subordinate to all 
our other interests and concerns, espe- 
cially those of organizations. 

Thus the family is expected to make all 
the adjustments, take up the slack and 
meet the demands and requirements of 
schools, churches, offices and factories, 
hospitals and clinics, professional practice, 
governmental routines, indeed all the or- 
ganized activities of our society regardless 
of what they do to family living. For 
generations the American family has been 
subsidizing business and industry, accept- 
ing long and often inconvenient hours, 
inadequate wages, layoffs and unemploy- 
ment whenever business decided to shut 
down, carrying on and keeping life going 


Lawrence K. Frank, pioneer in education for 
family life, was one of the leaders in a discussion 
session devoted to the topic of this article, at the 
conference on Women inthe Defense Decade, s pon- 
sored by the American Council on Education in 
New York City, September 27-28. We reproduce 
here an abstract of Dr. Frank's remarks. The 
conference proceedings are being published in 


full by the Council. 


nation’s strength 


according to the requirements of em- 
ployment. 

Only within the past twenty to thirty 
years have we begun to look critically at 
what is being done to family life, the many 
obstacles and handicaps to family living 
that are often unnecessarily imposed by 
organizations and professions. 

During war-time the home is often the 
major victim largely because those who 
plan and make decisions rarely if ever 
consider the impact of their activities upon 
family living. Thus we see women re- 
cruited to defense industries and other 
war-time activities with no attempt to 
adjust the hours to permit them to carry 
their home responsibilities. Indeed, peace- 
time business and industry are still unable 
or unwilling to recognize the need of the 
growing number of employed women for 
part-time employment and hours that 
will not disrupt homes. 


Dorine the war we saw factories estab- 
lished at enormous costs with all possible 
aids to efficient production but with no 
provision for the houses, the services and 
facilities needed by the families of thou- 
sands and thousands of employees drawn 
to these new factories. Willow Run near 
Detroit was an outstanding example of 
how industrial architects, engineers, man- 
agement, and governmental officials are 
not only unaware of but coldly indifferent 
to the needs of family life, both of women 
and of men. The British found out, at 
great cost, that absenteeism, rapid turn- 
over, and withdrawals of women employ- 
ees were symptoms of the family problems 
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that they were neglecting in their con- 
centration upon production of munitions. 

We also saw the often tragic situations 
that arose when young wives, often with 
little babies, tried to live near army train- 
ing camps to be near their husbands, and 
found, as they are again finding today, 
that it was almost impossible to do so 
because no one had thought to provide for 
their needs. 

Of course it is said that we can’t be 
bothered by a lot of young women when 
we are engaged in training soldiers, that 
they ought to stay at home (where, no one 
specifies.) But we don’t stop to think that 
this great desire to be together, to keep 
their marriages alive and fulfilling, is one 
of our major ideals for which we must 
make more adequate provision if we are 
going to have universal military service 
for men in the twenties. 


W: CAN ask with complete sincerity, not 
just as a rhetorical question: do we really 
believe in the basic importance of family 
life; do we genuinely believe that the home 
is the source of the nation’s strength? If 
we do, then we should try to formulate 
a nation-wide policy for homes and family 
living, as some of us urged in 1948 at the 
National Conference on Family Life. Such 
a policy should be, not a program of 
specifics, nor a plan to regiment family 
living, but a statement of the aims and 
objectives we are prepared to assert, and 
the criteria that everyone who is making 
decisions — in military, political, govern- 
mental and legislative, economic, profes- 
sional, educational, social and other fields 
— should take into account whenever he 
or she acts. 

Through a nation-wide policy we might 
begin to make everyone aware of what 
is being done to help or to hinder family 
life and to protect and advance the func- 
tions of the home during the difficult years 
ahead of military preparations and defense 
mobilizations. 

From some utterances one might think 
that all our efforts and expenditures were 
solely to defend our political and economic 
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system, as if the major goals and the 
values we want to protect were impersonal 
organizations and operations. 


I. WE CHERISH the American way of life, 
we must not forget that our business and 
industry, our government and _ political 
life, indeed all our institutions, are but 
instruments that must serve the goals and 
purposes of human living, which means 
the way of life, the activities, the relation- 
ships, the fulfillments, the aspirations of 
men and women that find their most vital 
expression in and through family living. 
This does not ignore the fact that family 
living today is often the source of some of 
our most tragic conflicts and defeats. 

If we recognize the irreplaceable func- 
tions of the home and family living, we 
must not only provide in all our varied 
plans and programs and organizations for 
their continuation and improvement. We 
must also consider the need for reformulat- 
ing these functions of the home and family 
in terms of their large social and individual 
significance. 

Thus we should realize that, if there is 
to be any effective preventive medicine, 
or better called health care, it cannot be 
provided by doctors, nurses, hospitals, and 
clinics, however urgently we need these. 
Health care is possible only in and 
through daily ‘iving and is provided in the 
home through the familiar homely activ- 
ities, the domestic chores. 

Health care depends upon adequate 
nutrition, which means selecting and pur- 
chasing foods, preparing, cooking, and 
serving them so that members of the 
family will receive the nutrition for growth, 
development, and the functional activities 
of healthy, vigorous, robust living. Health 
care also involves protection from con- 
tamination, from dirt and_ infections, 
which is provided in dishwashing, house- 
cleaning, laundering, all the ceaseless ef- 
forts to keep the home clean, to guard the 
members of the family from the constant 
threats and hazards to their health. 

The homemaker is the primary agent of 
health care, and much of the credit for our 
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improving health, the reduction of disease 
and early deaths, is due to the increasing 
knowledge and skills of homemakers aided 
by the lectures and pamphlets, radio pro- 
grams, advertisements, women’s maga- 
zines, extension services, home economics 
courses, etc. 

Likewise, if there is to be any effective 
mental health, as distinguished from diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental illness, it 
cannot be provided by psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, or clinics, 
however important their services and 
their guidance may be. Mental health, the 
development and maintenance of healthy 
personalities capable of living produc- 
tively or finding fulfillment and continuing 
to mature, — mental health is the unique 
function of the home and family. 

It is in the interpersonal relations of 
husband and wife, of parents and children, 
of brothers and sisters, that our personal- 
ities develop and find expression. The 
family alone can provide the emotional 
climate, the reassuring feeling of belong- 
ing, the “psychological vitamins” of love 
and affection for living and for renewal of 
our strengths that are necessary to healthy 
maturing personalities and to a desirable 
social order. 


‘Tovar we have an immense body of new 
knowledge and understanding, of new 
techniques and methods, of penetrating 
insights and awareness for improving hu- 
man living, for better health care, for 
advancing and maintaining mental health, 
for finding the fulfillments that men and 
women seek in marriage and family living, 
in parenthood. The translation of this new 
knowledge and understanding into all the 
daily living habits in homes and family 
practices is an enormous task because it 
calls for revision of so much of our long- 
accepted beliefs and practices, such far- 
reaching reorientation in many of our 
traditional ideas and expectations. 

We have scarcely begun to realize the 
great advances that are becoming possible 
through home and family living when and 
as these revisions take place. Part of the 


difficulty is that homemaking and house- 
keeping, child care and rearing, have been 
devalued during the past fifty or more 
years. Many women have lost confidence 
in themselves as wives, mothers, house- 
keepers, because of this subtle devaluation 
of family living in contrast to the glamor- 
ization of paid jobs and careers. Many 
women have become discouraged and dis- 
heartened because with their limited time 
and energy, after meeting the demands of 
paid jobs, they can do so little to attain 
their own goals and purposes in the home. 


Monrrover the housing now provided, 
even the most recent multi-family hous- 
ing, makes little or no attempt to facilitate 
family living, to incorporate in the design, 
construction, equipment, and operation 
of housing what will make family living 
and homemaking more effective. At pres- 
ent each family is expected to accept and 
to put into practice the advice and new 
practices being preached by the many 
professions — the health, welfare, safety, 
mental hygiene, child care agencies, busi- 
ness and industrial organizations — in 
houses that ignore this new knowledge and 
these new resources for family living. 
Even the insurance companies that are 
increasingly financing large-scale housing 
developments make no attempt to incor- 
porate what they are urging people 
through pamphlets and radio programs to 
do for healthier, saner living. 

The problem of housing for family living 
has not yet been stated in terms of what 
is needed to facilitate modern housekeep- 
ing and wholesome, fulfilling family life 
that will make it possible to live more in- 
telligently, with economy of time and 
energy and expense. If we genuinely be- 
lieve in family life we must try to persuade 
all those connected with housing to recog- 
nize what is needed and what is now 
possible. 

But above all, we need a rededication to 
family living, realizing that housekeeping 
is an endless series of chores, often monot- 
onous and fatiguing, that homemaking 
and child rearing are very demanding not 
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only of time and energy, but of patience 
and understanding, of all the arts of 
human relationships. We can think of 
housekeeping and homemaking and child 
care as chores or we can see them as the 
ways we make human living significant 
and valuable, expressing our love and 
concern for those we cherish, creating and 
maintaining a psychological center in and 
through which we can seek fulfillment of 
our deepest needs and highest aspirations. 

This is not to glamorize housekeeping 
but rather to emphasize that all activities 
and relationships are devoid of meaning 
and value except as we invest them with 
purposes, with significance, finding in 
their performance the satisfactions of 
achievement and development of self. 
Only as we can put these new and more 
valuable meanings into housekeeping, can 
we see in these daily chores and “dirty 
work” what makes them significant, hu- 
manly and socially, only then can we 
reorient our efforts and again make the 
home and family fulfilling. 

It is the goals and purposes of house- 


keeping and homemaking, of family living, 


upon which we must be clear. It is the 
social significance accorded to the home 
and family, not just the usual verbaliza- 
tions that mean nothing, but the reasser- 
tion of these goals, the reaffirmation of 
these purposes and of the vital importance 
of these domestic activities, that is needed 
today. 


Thus means a firm declaration, and its 
observance in all the varied activities and 
decisions of the defense effort, that family 
living-and home functions are to be main- 
tained, that women are to be given every 
help and encouragement to carry their 
inescapable home and family responsibil- 
ities if and as they are called into defense 
jobs. It means that, as an essential to 
national defense, we will see that the 
necessary services — health, education, 
welfare, recreation and specific local pro- 
grams — are provided so that families, 
and especially women, will feel that they 
are not alone, that as a nation we recog- 
nize their indispensable vital functions in 
the family and are prepared to support 
them at whatever cost that involves. 


WHITE BARN by Georgia O'Keeffe 





Three Ports of Entry 


“We are the fortunate ones,” say the committees who 


welcome AAUW international students in your name 


HE EARLY morning call — the first 
eae of Long Island’s white beaches 
in the dawn; then the ship slips past 
Sandy Hook and Fort Hamilton to a brief 
halt at Quarantine, beneath the low hill of 
Staten Island, up the Narrows — and on 
the left LIBERTY with her torch held 
high! As the AAUW international student 
on deck sees the early morning sunlight on 
the fairy towers of lower Manhattan, 
she sees a dream come true. The fortunate 
member of the welcoming committee of 
the New York City Branch, waiting on 
some dingy pier in New York, Brooklyn, 
or Hoboken, can sense all this enthusiasm 
in the smile of joy and relief, when the 
voyager hears the cheerful greeting, “ Are 
you our AAUW foreign grant scholar? 
Welcome to America!” 

Long before that welcome is given, care- 
ful preparations have been made. Not 
only has the receiving hostess been notified 
by the Washington office of the visitor’s 
expected arrival, but details of her back- 
ground and next steps planned for her in 
the United States have been received and 
studied. When the day of arrival finally 
comes, the welcoming hostess, armed with 
this information and her precious dock 
pass, takes her place on the dock. There 
she stands waiting, while the hurly-burly 
of docking begins. Large nets are lowered 
over the vessel’s side and unloaded on the 
pier, and all the various parcels, bags, and 
trunks are carted off to the respective 
spots designated by the first letter of the 
name on the labels. 

The welcomer then searches out a piece 
of luggage bearing the student’s name 
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. . . and sticks with it! For one hour, or 
four or five, she sits on that suitcase, her 
only identifying link with the stranger she 
is seeking. At last, when it seems that this 
student must have missed the ship — she 
comes. She is greeted, and in her eyes is the 
relief and rush of gratitude which one 
wishes all AAUW members who have con- 
tributed to this great moment could share. 
The reaction is the same in a scene in the 
Grand Central, or in the rotunda of the 
Pennsylvania Station; or at the Airport 
Terminal. 

But not all arrivals are in such con- 
ventional places. One of our grantees 
came on a freighter, due to land in 
Brooklyn. A young teacher member of the 
committee waited on the dock from 
mid-afternoon until evening, increasingly 
aware that this was a part of the city 
known for murders and other crimes. 
Helpful customs officials warned her not 
to walk away; the streets were unsafe. 
But at last the ship arrived and there was 
a happy ending. 

When the customs ritual is over, the 
new friends find their way out into the 
busy city. If possible, we bring all foreign 
students to the quarters of the New York 
City Branch to make them feel at home 
at once in an AAUW house. Here the 
student is handed the first allotment from 
her grant, sent with the warm personal 
letter of welcome from the office in 
Washington which is so much appreciated. 

Many students wish to stay in New 
York for a short time while plans are being 
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discussed. A room has to be found and 
arrangements for sightseeing begun. Con- 
tacts with a view to the visitor’s interests 
are made, in order that she will feel in- 
tellectual comradeship as well as good 
will. If she can meet an American who 
knows her land, that helps her to pass 
naturally from home to understanding 
friendships in the new country. A careful 
initiation to her American experiences 
will, it is hoped, counteract the many bad 
impressions created at home by low-grade 
movies and ebullient tourists. 


First reactions are always interesting. 
Many students are surprised by the little 
back-yard garden at the New York Club- 
house, especially when told it was all 
made and cared for by the members. One 
Luxembourg nurse, as she was driven out 
of the Lincoln Tunnel onto 34th Street 
saw a sign “MACY’S” high up on a 
building. “‘ Where is Gimbels?”’ she asked. 
She told how she and her mother had 
enjoyed “The Miracle on 34th Street” at 
home, just before she left. 

New mutual relationships between the 
students themselves are created. Two 
Norwegians helped welcome a German 
woman on her arrival, brought together to 
new international understanding through 
AAUW grants. A Philippine student said 
she had thought she could never meet or 
like a Japanese person, after witnessing 
the atrocities committed during the oc- 
cupation of her homeland. However, she 
changed her mind after meeting a Japa- 
nese AAUW student in an American home 
where they were fellow guests. Now she 
feels a healing of past hurts through her 
international study grant. 

Often toward the last of August and 
early September, so many students arrive 
that the first of the visitors are called upon 
to act as guides for the newcomers. With 
maps and guidebooks the experienced 
couriers — who may have been here less 
than a week — conduct impromptu tours, 
and thus they get to know each other. 

Informal types of entertaining have 
been found the most successful, such as 
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walking tours through interesting parts 
of the city, ending perhaps in a simple 
meal at some member’s home. Common- 
place ways of our life delight the visitor 
more than formality. 

Besides the more usual sightseeing, trips 
to the foreign sections of the city may 
be arranged, to present the problems of 
America’s melting pot. The Automat 
restaurants are a never-ending source of 
wonder, with their array of fruits and 
salads, and coffee for a dime out of a 
spout. Our guests wish to take all the 
dishes at once, trying watermelon for the 
first time, delighted by the lowly prune, 
ecstatic over fresh pineapple. 

There is, too, the unexpected discovery 
that New York is beautiful, with parks 
and tree-lined highways and parkways 
leading out to nearby country playgrounds 
and beaches. The American as a lover of 
simple outdoor rural pleasures presents a 
new and unexpected facet to the Euro- 
pean. Hence the surprising success of our 
picnics and swimming parties. 

The homely duties of housekeeping and 
cooking, and the way these tasks are done 
with mechanical rather than human help, 
are profoundly interesting. The New York 
Branch makes a practice of having home- 
made luncheons in the tiny garden. The 
foreign students take part in the prepara- 
tion, and help to dry the dishes, a sociable 
task that is the same the world over. 


[= complicated. accounts are 
made and dispatched to the Washington 
office, sheafs of letters written, timetables 
scanned, reservations on planes and trains 
secured, and telegrams sent off. Of course 
almost daily crises arise. We will long 
remember the phone call that came on Sat- 
urday afternoon just as the secretary of the 
New York City Branch was locking the 
office door. A voice explained that this was 
a porter at the airport calling: there was 
a foreign lady there who could not speak 
much English. She had no American 
money and the exchange was closed. The 
secretary called one hotel after another 
until at last a room was found, then hur- 









ried to meet the coach from the airport, 
blessing that friendly porter who had 
put his own dime in the phone box — a 
contribution to international good will. 

The whole routine of welcoming, guid- 
ing, entertaining and dispatching is multi- 
plied about forty times in the autumn 
months. The students who remain in 
New York for study become the particular 
charges of the branch for the year, and are 
made honorary guest members, 


Baltimore 





F you like people and if you like adven- 

ture, get yourself appointed to the re- 
ception committee for AAUW students. 
There is an intriguing uncertainty about 
the duties as well as much interest. 

One hears from AAUW Headquarters 
that So-and-So is landing from such-and- 
such a ship. She may dock in Baltimore, 
then again it may be Philadelphia. After 
days of alert waiting, it is of course a 
let-down when the steamship company 
telephones that the decision is Philadelphia. 

But next time — yes, it really is to be 
Baltimore. “When?” “We can’t tell just 
yet: the ship was held up in Liverpool and 
then met a big storm; it should be this 
week-end; we'll keep in touch with you.” 
And finally: “It will be tomorrow; she 
will probably be through quarantine 
about 1:00 p.m.; you’d better be on hand 
about 1:30.” A quick lunch, a hurried 
drive into the city. Luckily your husband 
is on vacation, for just where is Pier 5, 
anyway? Baltimore docks are not like 
New York’s. You arrive through open 
fields, across railroad tracks and freight 
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The realization of the success of the 
whole project comes when each student 
tells of her accomplished task as she stops 
in to say farewell before returning home. 
Branches that are privileged to work in 
welcoming these outstanding AAUW in- 
ternational grant holders are indeed for- 
tunate groups. 

Marian Oscoop Fox 
Executive Secretary 
New York City Branch 


yards, onto a very informal wharf, where 
a customs official is loafing. You explain - 
that you are meeting three foreign stu- 
dents whose trains leave the city for 
north, south, west, in an hour and a half, 
and he promises they will be taken first. 

The ship comes in sight. There are the 
three students leaning over the rail, 
awaiting their first welcome to the United 
States after a long three-week voyage. 
What a privilege it is to be assigned to 
bring that welcome! The pleasure of even 
a hurried ride with these radiant, expect- 
ant, obviously able students more than 
compensates for the uncertainty of that 
week when one had to make every engage- 
ment with the proviso that a ship did not 
dock. 

It is not always so easy to pick out our 
fellows. Sometimes they land in New York 
and come by train. Will the New York 
office notify you whether it is “Pennsyl- 
vania” or “B and O”? Check with In- 
formation which is the 5:45, which the 
5:41. Watch both stairways at once; look 
for a Nieu Amsterdam §.S. stateroom tag 
on a bag. Did anyone remember to say 
you would be wearing an artificial yellow 
pansy? Here is a young woman alone. 
No, not she. Couldn’t be this young girl, 
she is with a friend. But yes, it is! She 
turns out her baggage tag, realizing too 
that it is a valuable identification. Her 
friend? Someone else has enjoyed meeting 
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our charming fellow on the trip down from 
New York. 

When we reach the room engaged for 
the newcomer, perhaps there comes the 
lump of homesickness as that clean but 
barren corner, so different from the bed- 
chamber at home, shuts out the glamour 
of arrival. It is hard to leave so charming, 
so lonely a girl to confront the next days 
of strange duties and strange faces. Soon, 
however, there come those happy, com- 
forting opportunities to assure her that 
your home is her home, and that her 
happiness and success are of moment to 
you. The associations of the next year 
are among the most satisfying an AAUW 
member could hope to have. 

How important is this work of the re- 
ception committee? From one point of 
view, it is not necessary at all. Here are 
outstanding young women of proven abil- 
ity. They can find their way around a 
city, however strange. They can make the 
contacts necessary for the pursuit of their 
studies. But from another point of view, 
no attention is more vital to our inter- 
national grant program. As one would not 
allow an invited house guest to arrive 
unmet, so courtesy alone demands that 
these students whom we have invited to 
our shores be welcomed. 


San 


Francisco 


est of the Statue of Liberty, far West 

—at the convergence of the Pacific 
Ocean and the San Francisco Bay — hospi- 
tality members of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the California State Division have 
had a glimpse of America as it is first seen 
by the students they welcome from the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Japan. 
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There may also be immediate problems 
to iron out. Unfamiliarity with our train 
schedules could mean the loss of twenty- 
four hours in reaching a destination where 
the student may already be overdue. 
Perhaps one realizes from the sudden, 
convulsive grasp of one’s arm at every 
intersection that the speed and number of 
our automobiles adds to the strain of the 
first few days. 

Simply putting a city map into the new- 
comer’s hand may turn strangeness into 
an interesting adventure. And it is rarely 
that one does not meet a question about 
the stipend as soon as one meets the 
recipient of a grant, and maybe they 
follow us by telephone for several days 
until U. S. money and costs become 
familiar. The spectre of famine is hard 
to lay where everything seems so costly. 

Our grantees are the “few chosen” 
from among the “many called.’’ While 
they may vary in charm and do vary in 
personality, their outstanding ability and 
individual gifts are recognizable at a 
glance. What little the hospitality com- 
mittee can do for the student is a pleasure 
and a high privilege. 

ANNA SENER Rusk 
Fellowship Chairman 
Baltimore Branch 


Let’s stand with Mrs. Nelson F. Davis, 
state fellowship chairman, at the San 
Francisco International Airport. As we 
wrap our coats about us to shut out the 
crisp bay breeze, out of the crowd come 
two young Siamese women, smiling, and 
cold in their short-sleeved cotton suits. 
They have recognized the AAUW arm 
bands, made for us in expert needlework 
by two others who preceded them, and we 
hurry them into the shelter of the airport 
and lend them our coats until suitable 
woolen garments can be found or bought. 

Krisna Tantranon had not far to go, 
across the bay to the University of 
California at Berkeley. On crossing the 
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San Mateo bridge she discovered with 
delight the expanse of salt beds, for this 
was what she had come here to study 
how to extract potash from the bittern 
after salt has been removed from sea 
water. And for us this ride brought a new 
appreciation of resources at hand hereto- 
fore so casually accepted. 

But Charoontasana Bukhamana (we 
call her Nita), who was on her way to the 
University of Michigan, was traveling on 
a Pan American airlines round-the-world 
ticket purchased in Thailand by Fulbright 
funds, and such a problem that became 
for our committee member! The simple 
process of transferring from one airline to 
another could not be managed without 
delays and time-consuming conferences 
with officialdom. 


Anorner group comes by boat. The 
watchful committee alerted by the Wash- 
ington office discovers that the President 
McKinley is due — three days ahead of 
schedule. So it is time to leave for the 
docks. We get the pass which permits us 
to be on hand to greet our new arrivals 
as they come down the gangplank and to 
help them assemble their oft-times numer- 
ous pieces of luggage. Docking rituals 
over, we take a deep breath and look at 
each other. They are so little and so lost 
(we feel like elephants by contrast). But 
they smile at us with reassurance and 
pride at being met, for their shipboard 
companions, many of whom have also 
come to study, must find their ways 
unescorted. 

Mrs. F. W. Wilhelmi, who regularly has 
this responsibility and is the only one of 
the committee with a season pass to the 
docks, feels that meeting the girls from 
the Orient is the most satisfying phase of 
her job. But her real friendship with them 
begins when she sits down with each one 
to discuss the next steps. First there is the 
AAUW contract to consider, the money 
and destination already approved by the 
fellowship office in Washington. Together 
they plan the route to the chosen school 
and decide how the student shall allocate 


her per diem allotment of funds. The nec- 
essary tickets are purchased, and the 
young woman is finally on her way, with 
telegrams sent to AAUW members who 
will greet her at the point of arrival. 


Orren warm clothing must be found. 
Students from the East come with lovely 
tailored homemade cottons and little else. 
Such small ones as they are, it requires 
much searching for the wee sizes. Some- 
times their smartest luggage may be a 
large beautifully embroidered kerchief, 
looped and worn over the arm, serving as 
overnight bag and carrying a wealth of 
personal belongings. Our committee mem- 
bers will long remember the sight of four 
Japanese girls calmly rearranging the 
contents of their bags amid the confusion 
of people rushing in and out of San 
Francisco’s Ferry Building. 

Speaking of confusion, it was no small 
feat for Mrs. Wilhelmi to explain to the 
manager of a luxurious hotel that the two 
students delivered there hours earlier by 
the airline limousine and settled in their 
thirteen-dollar-a-day room did not have 
the resources to enjoy such hospitality. 
But talk away that bill she did and 
escorted our students to the less re- 
splendent “Y”’. 

Taking four Japanese girls to the 
YWCA cafeteria for their first such expe- 
rience is an unforgettable incident. Each 
in her own way gives evidence of the 
abilities which have gained for her an 
AAUW grant. Sanae, who will do graduate 
work in the chemistry of foods, selects a 
well balanced meal, while the others follow 
their hostess’ choices carefully, except for 
the sometimes three desserts. But they 
seem assured; there is no hesitation, no 
confusion. 

The California members who enter- 
tained our students from the Orient this 
fall found them to be delightful house 
guests. Dr. Sanae Mii of Japan and Mrs. 
Athena Alqueza from the Philippine 
Islands, grateful for their friendly recep- 
tion, made the finely sewn arm bands used 
for identification during arrivals. 
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At the home of Mrs. Davis they were 
amazed by “gadgets,” a new word, and 
by the standard household equipment, 
and thought the kitchen too elegant for 
ordinary use. In silent gratitude for the 
cordiality shown to her, Athena thought- 
fully slipped down to the basement early 
one morning to brush away the cobwebs 
which gather when ships must be met and 
the fellowship chairman must wear an 
arm band instead of an apron. 


I; was daily living and its routines that 
interested these students most — seeing 
where our husbands work, the libraries, 
the churches, the food markets, and 
always the schools. When we were hard- 
pressed for space, they enjoyed staying 
with our neighbors, who in turn appre- 
ciated the opportunities for new friend- 
ships. 

Athena never really needed to be enter- 
tained. She was the perfect guest in all 
respects: admiring our homes and finding 
her place naturally, keeping the dishes 
washed, feeding the baby, looking in on 
the nursery at night, and tucking the 
covers around the children. The baby’s 
meal times were especially interesting to 
her, for she could compare the nutritional 
standards of our country with her own. 
She was impressed by the share our 
husbands take in helping with the children 
and about the house, and she reasoned 
that because we do manual work for our- 
selves, husbands and wives together, we 
enjoy a higher standard of living than 
they. An entirely new concept for us! 

A shopping spree with Athena in which 
she allowed herself the extravagance of 
buying a second pair of hose and her first 
pair of gloves was a unique occasion for 
all concerned. We also shared in her first 
experience of being measured to determine 


what size she would ask for were she 
to buy a ready-made dress. The desire to 
be chic was most evident in the shoes — 
all high heels — so that intelligent, mature 
Athena would measure up more nearly to 
the height of the American coed. 

Meeting with branch members in the 
homes where she visited, Mrs. Alqueza 
was very desirous that we know her ap- 
preciation for the grant and the extent of 
the cooperation she received from her 
family. Her husband sold a plot of land 
inherited by him to help the family 
finances which would not be augmented 
by her earnings this year. We were im- 
pressed by her desire to overcome home- 
sickness which she had gravely fought 
since her departure from Manila. 


From these visitors we learned much 
about a different culture and increased 
our appreciation for the efforts being 
made by the women of other lands to 
improve the living conditions of their 
people. We felt that we have reason to be 
proud that our funds are being so effec- 
tively used, particularly when Mrs. Al- 
queza spoke about the contributions being 
made by former ISG holders from her 
country in administration, publications, 
teaching, and in the leadership of the Phil- 
ippine Association of University Women. 
But even while our study grant holders 
continually express their thanks to AAUW 
for the opportunities it is providing them, 
we too have a feeling of gratitude, for 
without our Association and_ its far- 
reaching fellowship program, we might 
never have experienced this lovely ad- 
venture in friendship. 
Rutu Lewis 
California Press Chairman 
(Compiled from letters of ten Fellowship 
Committee members.) 
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The American College for Girls 


BY META GLASS 


An invitation to pay an extended visit to 
the Amerikan Kiz Kolegi could not be 
refused. It was tempting to a retired 
college president to live again in college 
halls, and to a member of IFUW to meet 
Turkish university women. It was equally 
tempting to a human being long under the 
spell of the charm of Asia Minor, and 
presently conscious of the immense im- 
portance of the Middle East in world 
affairs. It proved a memorable experience. 

The college to most of us says Dr. Mary 
Patrick, who having gone in 1890 to teach 
in an American Mission School for Girls 
in Scutari founded in 1871, made it 
into a college, established legally by an 
Imperial Irade and moved to its beautiful 
setting on the cliffs above the Bosporus. 
She saw five handsome buildings con- 
structed and the sixty-two acres of college 
property landscaped, with gardens and 
courts for athletic games. Since her retire- 
ment, Kathryn Merrill Adams, Marion 
Talbot, Paul Monroe, Walter Livingston 
Wright, and Floyd H. Black have been 
presidents of the college, the last three 
combining the presidency of Robert Col- 
lege and the College for Girls. Dean 
Eleanor Burns was with Dr. Patrick in 
the early days and was Dean of the College 
until last year. 





Dr, Glass, President of AAUW from 1933 to 
1937, became President Emeritus of Sweet Briar 
College, Virginia, in 1946 after twenty-one years 
as head of that institution. But by no stretch of the 
imagination can she be said to have “retired.” 
To name only a few of her current activities, she 
is a member of the Board of Overseers of Sweet 
Briar College, a member of the government's 
Loyalty Review Board, and the only woman 
on the Committee on the Present Danger. 


— Istanbul 


The College for Girls grants the bachelor 
of arts and the bachelor of science degrees 
and has conferred these upon 1,271 young 
women up to the end of last year. Until the 
granting of the Constitution in 1908, very 
few Turkish girls came to the school. The 
large number of Turkish students now 
forming the student body of the college 
began to come upon the proclamation of 
the Turkish Republic in 1923. Since that 
time graduates of the Kiz Kolegi have 
been members of Parliament, university 
professors, and teachers of other ranks, 
and they have held responsible positions 
in law and medicine. Some of them have 
come to the United States for graduate 
work and distinguished themselves here. 
Halid Edib, whose books we know with 
delight, is a graduate of the college. 

The faculty of the college is about 
equally divided between Turkish citizens 
and others from America and some Euro- 
pean countries. I went to classes and to 
laboratory sessions, saw many of the 
faculty members in daily coffee hours, 
attended a faculty meeting, walked the 
grounds, even to the reservoir consider- 
ably above our station which is many feet 
above the road below. Dr. Elizabeth 
Stanton is the present Dean, who brings 
a varying experience in colleges in Amer- 
ica to her challenging task. The college is 
a lovely institution with fine standards, 
an interesting faculty, and a very live 
student body. Its service to Turkey is 
attested by the high prestige it holds 
there. 

I met interesting Turkish women mem- 
bers of the staff of the University of 
Istanbul, several in law, in science, in 
history and other phases of the human- 
ities. The educational authorities seem so 
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impressed with what scientific education 
means for Turkey that the requirements, 
under their stipulation, in the curriculum 
for the College for Girls specify courses in 
general science, biology, physics, chem- 
istry, and army military science for all 
students, so that they may meet the 
requirements of university admission. 

The students are, except at after-dinner 
music and dance hour, quieter than those 
in our colleges — gentle-voiced to adults 
and give a sense of real modesty. In class 
they are as eager and intelligent as the 
Americans — or more so. Alas for a visitor 
secking relief from regimentation, they 
wear saddle oxfords, white socks, plaid 
skirts, pastel sweaters, one string of beads, 
and have their hair short and curled. 


There is a Turkish Association of Univer- 
sity Women and I met several members at 
a delightful luncheon in the Faculty Club 
on the university campus. The Association 
has not yet affiliated with the IFUW, but 
correspondence goes on between this As- 
sociation and the IFUW offices in London 


and it seems probable that it will join. 
As for the charm of Asia Minor, I had 


to wait until the spring vacation to get 
into Asia. Being one of those creatures 
who dare to visit people of other languages 
without knowing any words beyond 
“please,” “yes,” “no,” “thank-you,” I 
found that I could not travel alone. So I 
was doubly thankful for an American 
faculty member who speaks Turkish and 
who adds to that accomplishment great 
charm and great kindness. She went with 
me to Bursa, around Uludag to Yallova 
and home via the Marmara and _ the 
Bosporus. This was the opportunity for 
seeing the country outside the big city, 
the historic spots of the first Turkish 
‘apital, the mosques of the smaller places, 
the country people at work and at wor- 
ship. In seven weeks it was possible to see 
much of Istanbul and its immediate 
environs in leisurely fashion and to picnic 
on the Asiatic cliffs, visit Eyup, to travel 
up the Bosporus in a boat crowded with 
young cadets, and to look the Black Sea 
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in the face, even if we were not allowed 
to land in fortified regions. The beauties 
of the city and the region are too many to 
-vatalogue, and none of them suffered from 
its being spring with trees and flowers in 
blossom, the moon on duty, and nightin- 
gales doing their best, night and day. 

There was sufficient evidence that the 
Near East knew its high importance in 
the world of today and was taking its 
importance seriously, but excited conver- 
sation at social functions over the “crisis” 
was, to an American familiar with the 
indulgence we allow ourselves in this 
sphere, conspicuously absent. I finally 
realized that this country has lived in 
crises since 2500 B.C. and its people do not 
make entertainment out of discussion of 
the fact. 

I did not go to Ankara where I am sure 
some fellow Americans, if not the Turkish 
people, would have “inferred” and “sus- 
pected” and “just heard” in our more 
familiar pattern. Consequently I am in no 
position to tell anybody what the Turks 
think or what they have planned in inter- 
national affairs, but I cannot forgo telling 
any and all how hospitable and charming 
they are. 


ee 


IN THE PATIO 1 by Georgia O'Keeffe 





Who Makes Up Your Mind? 


Among many subjects discussed at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors, one re- 
curred over and over: the growing danger 
from destructive attacks made by propa- 
ganda and pressure groups and by irre- 
sponsible individuals — attacks on the 
schools, on women’s organizations, on 
such international organizations as the 
United Nations and UNESCO, and on 
individual leaders. 

At an all-day discussion of AAUW pro- 
gram-planning, members of the Board, 
the national committees, and the staff 
analyzed the AAUW program in relation 
to branch interests and today’s needs. 
They were agreed that an analytical ap- 
proach to current propaganda is the dis- 
tinctive responsibility of college-trained 
women and should be a first objective of 
AAUW groups. 

As an instance of the kind of insidious 
arguments that should be examined with 
clear-headed reason, take the attacks on 
teaching about the United Nations and 
UNESCO. The Executivé Committee of 
the U. S$. National Commission for 
UNESCO has issued this statement: 

It is well known that UNESCO seeks to 
impress on youth the importance of interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation as a path 
to peace. We resent the attacks on our educa- 
tors who teach about UNESCO and the United 
Nations. These attacks often emanate from 
groups which hide their identity under titles 
deceptively like those of honorable organiza- 
tions. The attacks distort the purpose of 
UNESCO, and sometimes they are directed 
toward control of courses of study and of con- 
tents of textbooks, the end in view being to 
diminish opportunities to learn the true aims 
of UNESCO and the United Nations. 

Such offenders are, in many cases, the no- 
torious supporters of totalitarianism and of 
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rowdy attacks on racial and religious groups. 
ry’ . . ° 
They carry on falsely in the name of patriot- 
ism. 

The U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO warns against this device of hiding 
behind the flag, while at the same time seeking 
to destroy freedom. The Commission calls on 
public groups and the press to continue to ex- 
pose those who assail the integrity of teachers 
because of their interest in the United Nations. 


Current attacks on the schools, particu- 
larly, call for intelligent analysis, and 
more than that, for well planned defense 
strategy. No school system is perfect, and 
every school administration can_ profit 
from constructive criticism. But it is 
alarming to find public schools subjected 
to bitter attacks based on ignorance and 
half-truths. Dramatic criticisms usually 
center on “unwarranted” expenditures, 
arguments for limiting the curriculum and 
returning to the three R’s, or the charge 
of socialistic teaching in the schools — as 
exemplified, for instance, in kindergartens 
by the fact that children are being taught 
to cooperate! 

A school system that is subject to such 
demoralizing pressures should be able to 
count on help from the AAUW branch. 
College-trained women are equipped to 
find the facts, to reason from them, and 
to work out solutions. Unfounded assaults 
on the schools will not succeed if people 
are forearmed with adequate information. 
The public generally must understand the 
goals and methods of education, must 
know what kinds of buildings and staff 
are required to meet the community’s 
needs. And particularly people must be 
alert to identify the source of attacks and 
to resist propaganda techniques. They 
must be ready to discount hearsay, to re- 
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ject generalizations based on isolated in- 
stances. 

Of course the schools are not the only 
propaganda victims. “Peace” polls and 
“peace” crusades have exploited confu- 
sion in the public mind, and used the 
yearning for peace to undermine interna- 
tional cooperation and obstruct prepara- 
tions for defense against Communist 
domination. 

Most dangerous of all are the types of 
attacks that are tearing down our con- 
cepts of freedom of thought and freedom 
of expression, and undermining our pride 
in diversity of opinion. 

But we should remember that everyone 
is a propagandist on some occasions and 
to some extent; and every organization 
with a stated set of objectives is, in some 


sense a pressure group. The danger lies 
in the failure of the citizen to recognize 
propaganda and pressure when exerted, 
and the failure to distinguish the purpose 
or intent behind the appeal for support so 
plausibly made. The capacity for recogniz- 
ing the truth, like the capacity for seeking 
the truth, can atrophy for lack of use. 

We are living in a period of tension 
that will probably endure for a long, long 
time. And tension begets suspicion, ill will, 
and hysteria. An AAUW branch that re- 
sists this tendency to un-reason, that 
meets one single propaganda barrage with 
a cool determination to apply intelligence 
to the problem in hand and get at the 
truth, will be making a patriotic contribu- 
tion worthy of the educational privileges 
its members have enjoyed. 
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Fact or Fiction? 


We 


If a college course means anything, it means training to think An 
through, to balance pro against con, to distinguish the spurious the 
from the genuine. But sometimes our skills become rusty. Propa- Am 
ganda Analysis may sound a formidable topic; so think of it in ber | 
more modest terms — as the art of sifting fact from fiction or the ence 
answer to the question, ““Who makes up your mind?” A branch won 
might start its program on a fairly simple level and let it grow next ities 
year or the next again into something more elaborate. larg 

Perhaps we should not think of study programs on Propaganda T 
Analysis solely as an attempt to combat pressure tactics but also as ham 
an attempt to clarify our own thinking and to strengthen our own on | 
grasp on reality. Why not form a committee of two or three to read tive 
some books on propaganda and organize the material in them for clud 
presentation at a branch meeting in the spring? A committee work- chai 
ing now along these lines could lay the groundwork for a summer tion 
study group to follow election campaigns and analyze newspaper past 
and radio reporting. War 


Some references to begin with are given on the next page. of t 
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Public Opinion and Propaganda by L. W. 

Doob. Henry Holt, New York, 1948. 
This book “makes an effort to identify and 
explain the segment of human behaviour 
known as public opinion.” It analyzes “the 
terms . . . employed to describe the behav- 
iour of the individual in relation to public 
opinion and propaganda,” such as his drives, 
attitudes, knowledge. The last chapter forms a 
useful summary. Technical but also full of 
fascinating material. 


The People’s Choice, How the Voter Makes Up 
ITis Mind in a Presidential Campaign by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaadet. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1948. 

How are attitudes formed? Experts at Colum- 

bia University’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 

search studied the barrage of words that hit 

Erie County, Ohio in the 1940 election, and 

after examining the background came up with 

data on the types of changes of mind that oc- 
cur during a campaign, the time of final deci- 
sion, the nature of personal influence, and 





An impressive conference on Women in 
the Defense Decade was called by the 
American Council on Education Septem- 
ber 27-28 in New York City. The confer- 
ence devoted itself to considering “‘ what 
women’s attitudes, philosophy, and activ- 
ities should be in the next ten years.” A 
large order! 

The program was studded with AAUW 
names. President Susan B. Riley served 
on the General Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee for the conference in- 
cluded Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, 
chairman of the Standards and Recogni- 
tion Committee; Judge Dorothy Kenyon, 
past Second Vice-President; Mrs. Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, until recently a member 
of the Education Committee; and Dr. 
Helen C. White, past President. Partici- 
pants in the program, as speakers or panel 
consultants, were Dr. Riley and our im- 
mediate past President, Dr. Althea K. 


EDITORIALS 


Propaganda Analysis— Reading References 





Women in the Defense Decade 


. . * 
many other interesting facets of our behavior 
as voters. Though technical in spots, you'll 
find this book interesting. 


** Pressure Groups and Propaganda,’’ Harwood 
L. Childs, editor, in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
volume 179, May 1935. 

Although dated 1935, this symposium gives an 
excellent statement of the background of pres- 
sure groups in the United States, the tech- 
niques by which groups exert pressure, and the 
importance of propaganda in our troubled 
world. 


The Analysis of Propaganda, by William C. 
Hummel and Keith Huntress. William 
Sloane Associates, New York, 1949. 

Written for an introductory course, this slender 

volume stresses “the simplest method for 

analyzing propaganda.” See especially Chap- 
ter 5, “The Analysis of Propaganda.” The 
second part of the book gives fourteen exam- 
ples of propaganda on which the reader may 
test the techniques studied in earlier chapters. 


Hottel; Judge Lucy S. Howorth, Second 
Vice-President; Mrs. Katharine Elkus 
White, Treasurer; Dr. Sarah G. Bland- 
ing, chairman of the 1951 Convention 
Program Committee; Dr. Mabel New- 
comer, Social Studies Committee chair- 
man; Dr. Elizabeth S. May, chairman of 
the Feliowship Funds Committee; Dr. 
Helen D. Bragdon, General Director; 
Dr. Maxine Sweezey Woolston, until 
recently a member of the International 
Relations Committee; and Dr. Lucy S. 
Morgan, former AAUW fellow. 

In our limited space it is impossible 
even to indicate the trends of thinking 
brought out in the extensive and timely 
discussions. However, a summary of the 
findings of the Conference is available 
from the Council (1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
15 cents) and full proceedings will be 
issued. 
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A member looks at FAO 


BY AMY S. LAMKIN 


[’ is always a pleasant surprise to have a 
task undertaken from a sense of duty 
turn into an inspiration for further work 
and research. When I agreed in November 
1949 to cover the two-weeks conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the U.N. for AAUW, I knew of FAO's 
work in a general way, but I had con- 
sidered it too technical to be of great 
interest to me or to women in general. 
From the fact that I am still representing 
AAUW at the National Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Inter- 
ested in FAO, you will gather how in- 
correct that impression was. 

At that first meeting I discovered that 
FAO is taking up on a world scale the 
same basic problems that have always 
been of concern to women: the fight 
against hunger; good nutrition habits; 
a well-rounded diet — to be achieved 
through a better distribution system. It 
is true that FAO must deal with many 
technical matters, such as forest conserva- 
tion, soil preservation, irrigation schemes. 
It must make plans to eradicate both 
plant and animal diseases which seriously 
curtail food production in many countries. 
It must attack the problem of land tenure, 
a problem to which many of the under- 
developed countries are now beginning to 
give serious attention because of its rela- 
tionship to the much-needed incentive for 
greater productivity. 


Mrs. Lamkin, who has represented AAUW at 
conferences on F AO since 1949, has served in the 
Arlington, Virginia, Branch as legislative and 
international relations chairman, and in the 
Virginia State Division as legislative chairman. 
She was recently appointed to the national Legis- 
lative Program Committee, as the member par- 
ticularly versed in federal legislative procedures. 
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Basically, however, FAO holds to its 
original purpose of providing leadership 
for the two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion who live on the land. It takes people 
where they are, shows them how to use a 
little more effective tools than those they 
have been using, teaches them funda- 
mentals of good nutrition, and gives them 
hope of being better fed by attacking 
problems which they as individuals can- 
not solve. 


For example, in Afghanistan recently 
a simple change in farmers’ habits has re- 
sulted in increased production. The Af- 
ghanistan government, realizing the im- 
portance of raising more cotton as a cash 
crop, requested help from FAO. Mr. W. 
W. Dickinson, a_ successful Arkansas 
cotton-raiser, was sent to give practical 
aid. After studying the situation he wrote 
to the North American Regional Office 
that he had not expected to have to ask 
for an ordinary tool like a hoe, but there 
was none in the country and he needed 
one. The Regional Office, using the pro- 
ceeds of a $4.50 donation from the Chip- 
munk Coulee 4-H Club of Stoddard, 
Wisconsin, previously received, immedi- 
ately shipped a hoe to Mr. Dickinson. 
From this model, he had thirty hoes made 
and proceeded to teach the natives to 
use them. Much to the surprise of some of 
his Afghanistan advisors, he taught them 
the technique of hoeing within an hour’s 
time. This seems a simple thing to do, but 
it is a big achievement to change the age- 
old habits of any people. 

With an annual budget of five million 
dollars (all of which it has never collected) 
FAO manages to accomplish an amazing 
amount only because it works through 
governments. FAO might be considered 
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A MEMBER LOOKS AT FAO 


an extension service for governments. The 
United Nations in its expanded technical 
aid program has recognized the impor- 
tance of FAO’s work in this field by al- 
locating to it a greater proportion of U.N. 
funds than to any other of the specialized 
agencies concerned. The funds permit 
the FAO to get to the grass roots by 
sending teams of experts to demonstrate 
various projects. 


Tae ever-widening effectiveness of these 
contacts is illustrated by the work of 
Andromache Tsongas, an American of 
Greek extraction, who was sent to Greece 
to aid in the nutrition program. Miss 
Tsongas worked with a few native girls, 
taught them to prepare native foods in a 
nutritious way, then sent them out 
through towns and villages. Ringing din- 
ner bells in the village squares, they 
summoned housewives to demonstrations 
of food preparation over alcohol burners. 
The Greek government then enlarged this 
program by training twenty-nine girls 


who between 1947 and 1949 gave 527 


demonstrations and 1,500 talks. As a 
result a Home Economics Extension Serv- 
ice was established in the government. 
At the FAO conference in Washington 
in 1949, women’s groups were particu- 
larly aroused by the discussion over the 
disposal of surplus foods and the proposal 
for an International Commodity Clearing 
House. Since the United States at this 
time had surpluses, women felt keenly that 
our country should take the responsibility 
for leadership and for setting up some 
machinery to transfer surpluses to coun- 
tries short of food. For a number of rea- 
sons, the ICCH proposal was defeated, 
but the debates resulted in a petition to 
the Secretary of Agriculture that a con- 
sultative body of non-governmental or- 
ganizations be formed. Many organiza- 
tions representing farmers, consumers, 
labor, and various other fields felt that 
government agencies should be in closer 
touch with the thinking of these groups. 


In April of the following year, the 
Department of Agriculture planned a 
program covering the various fields of 
work of FAO, and invited interested 
organizations to participate. Over sixty 
organizations, including AAUW, sent 
representatives. Since that time more 
than 125 organizations have participated 
in the semi-annual conferences. 

Naturally, the conference is concerned 
with the policies of our government to- 
ward FAQ. Although no formal vote is 
taken, our U. S. delegates are better 
informed, through conference discussions, 
of the thinking of various sectors of the 
American economy and they keep the 
organization representatives informed of 
FAO proposals. The opinions of groups 
such as AAUW, interested only in the 
general welfare, are as important to a 
conference of this type as those of the 
more specialized groups. 


How does the work of the FAO organiza- 
tion affect us as AAUW members? As 
women we are vitally concerned with the 
subject of food, as citizens we are more 
than a little concerned with the problem 
of a lasting peace. As Norris E. Dodd, 
Director General of FAO, said in his 
annual report: 

It would seem that hunger is steadily haunting 
our civilization. If the tide continues to rise, 
there will inevitably be also a rising tide of 
unrest, revolution, and war. In spite of these 
dark facts I find myself with a feeling of hope 
and confidence. This is because nations seem 
at last preparing for a genuinely large-scale 
war against want. I am confident that such a 
war can be won, and that it is a necessary part 
of the counter-strategy to prevent another war 
of nations, a war which nations can never win. 


As members of an organization which 
is concerned with the strengthening of the 
United Nations, we have the opportunity 
of acquainting ourselves with the work 
of FAO and doing our part in spreading 
our knowledge so that this fight against 
want and misery will have the support of 
people everywhere. 





Education in the News 


Universal Military Training 

AAUW members who are up to date on 
the terms of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, passed last spring by 
the Congress, will remember that this act 
provided that a National Security Train- 
ing Commission be established to study 
and report back a plan for universal 
military training. That Commission (some- 
times referred to as the Wadsworth Com- 
mission) has now announced its plan, 
which will come before Congress when it 
meets again in January. 

There is no doubt that the plan sub- 
mitted by the Commission embodies a 
new, radical policy for the United States. 
This is the plan which may clothe with 
reality the decision of Congress last June 
that the times require service under mili- 
tary authority for all qualified young men, 
even in peace. This is an extremely con- 
troversial idea; it affects every citizen; and 
the informed judgment of each of us 
should be brought to bear on it. 

The most important proposals are that 
all men on reaching eighteen would be 
registered with local draft boards, where- 
upon monthly inductions of physically 
and mentally fit would take place, for 
six months of training. Inductions are 
subject to certain deferments, including 
deferment for proper reason of students. 
Compensation and benefits and “rights” 
are carefully stated. It is understood from 
the terms of the earlier act that the 
U.M.T. men would, after the six months’ 
training, be in reserve units for seven and 
one-half years. 

This group, according to the plan pro- 
posed, would be a separate military force 
with “distinctive UMT insignia.” The 
special status of the UMT men is recog- 
nized in the provision that their training 
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and welfare be under the general supervi- 
sion of the civilian Commission. The Com- 
mission recommends that the first such 
program be undertaken “as soon as 
international conditions permit.”’ In some 
quarters this has been taken to mean 
possibly in the summer of 1952. 

In outline, that is the plan which must 
be brought to a vote not later than 45 
days after Congress reconvenes on Janu- 
ary 8, 1952. It recognizes the need for 
a “long-term military policy” and ex- 
presses the hope that such a policy of 
preparedness will prevent our nation’s 
suffering “‘the violent fluctuations in 
military posture which have plagued the 
conduct of a consistent foreign policy 
based upon adequate strength.” 


AAUW Members on School Boards 
Last July a postcard was sent to the presi- 
dents of AAUW branches asking whether 
any of their members had been, in the 
year 1950-51, members of school boards or 
boards of education. At that time 1138 
ards were sent out and as this JouRNAL 
goes to press, 707 replies have been re- 
ceived. This is almost a two-thirds return, 
— very good for any survey. No member 
on the school board was the report by 
512 branches, while 195 branches replied 
that there was one or more members on 
such a board in 1950-51. The total num- 
ber of AAUW members serving in this 
‘apacity in 1950-51, as far as was re 
ported, is 253. 

Very few of the states had no AAUW 
members serving on these boards. The 
replies came from branches widely dis- 
tributed geographically — quite _ repre- 
sentative of the distribution of the mem- 
bership as a whole. No one state and no 
one region has overbalanced the count in 
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the total picture. A more detailed analysis 
of the returns will be made, and any fur- 
ther interesting facts that are revealed 
will be reported to the members. 

Any president who has not reported for 
the year 1950-51 is reminded to drop a 
postcard to Headquarters with this infor- 
mation, as we should very much like to 
have an even larger representation in the 
final count. 

These figures deserve analysis from the 
point of view of AAUW’s influence on 
education. But they should not be over- 
emphasized, nor should any branch which 
is not represented by some member feel 
disquieted by this fact. What we are most 
interested in is getting able women to serve 
on school boards, whether they are AAUW 
members or not. But this simple survey 
underscores the importance of the pro- 
gram that is being suggested by the Status 
of Women Committee to enlarge the 
effectiveness of women in educational 
policy-making. What AAUW members 
have already done in some communities 
can be done in others. This is something to 
consider in your branch. 


Where Do Students Go to College? 


The relationship between the location 
of the student’s home and the place where 
he goes to college is the subject of an 
informative survey recently published by 
the Office of Education. Residence and 
Migration of College Students, 1949-50 
presents a picture that is significant for 
taxpayers and alumnae contributors as 
well as educators and sociologists. 

This survey of 2,534,923 college stu- 
dents in 6,859 institutions shows that 
while “80 percent of our college students 
remain within their home state to attend 
college, about 20 percent find it necessary 
or desirable to migrate.” 

As might be expected, the investigators 
have discovered that where statewide 
systems of higher education exist, they 
tend to retard “migration.”” Whether this 
is desirable, culturally and nationally, is 
another question. The figures also show 
that the “migration rate in the eastern 
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states is above that of the rest of the 
country, with the lowest migration rate 
in California, Texas and Utah” — as was 
reported also in a similar study made in 
1922. It is repeated that the excellence 
of the higher education system in the 
three states named accounts in part for 
the permanence of the student popula- 
tion. 

Bearing in mind the effect higher educa- 

tion could have upon the social structure 
and democracy of our country, the follow- 
ing quotation should be studied: 
The proportion of the population attending 
colleges is steadily increasing. Whereas one 
person attended college for every 123 residents 
in the United States in 1930-31, and one for 
every 108 in 1938-39, the proportion has risen 
by 1949-50 to one for every 61 persons. 

Do these figures carry assurance that 
our next generation will be better trained 
and better able to meet the demands of a 
democracy than the current or past 
generations? Or are we faced with an 
obligation greater, and more difficult, 
than ever before to see that higher educa- 
tion does an effective job in providing 
training for these increased numbers? 

The section of the survey entitled 
“Negro Students Enrolled in Southern 
Institutions” records that “‘since 1930, 
the number of Negroes enrolled in South- 
ern institutions has increased 156 percent 
as compared to an over-all increase of 
126 percent of the general college popula- 
tion.” Also noted is the change from 
twenty years ago, when there was one 
Negro student residing in the South for 
every 364 of the total Negro population, 
to a present average of one for every 221 
in that area. 

Undergraduates are more likely to re- 
main in home-state institutions than are 
graduate students. About 81 percent of 
undergraduates study in their own states, 
compared with 71 percent of graduate 
students. This situation might be modified 
materially if Congress should grant con- 
sent to eleven Western states and Alaska 
and Hawaii to enter into a compact 
“to provide adequate services and facili- 
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ties in the fields of dentistry, medicine, 
public health, and veterinary medicine, 
[to] undertake similar activities in other 
professional and graduate fields.” This is 
the proposal offered in S.J. Res. 99, which 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Presumably 
this would set up for the area a type of 
organization which would have objectives 
similar to those of the Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education. 
This bill should be studied with evidence 
such as is provided in the survey. What 
trends would this bill encourage and what 
discourage? Which are the culturally and 
financially desirable situations that Con- 
gress should be encouraged to take into 
account next session? 


Sixteen- Year-Olds at College 

Last spring the Ford Foundation an- 
nounced that through its Fund for the 
Advancement of Education it was under- 
taking an experiment to see if boys below 
the age of sixteen and one-half who had 
completed the tenth grade of high school, 
whether or not graduated, could profit 
by going immediately to college. In part, 
the purpose was to give these boys some 
college experience before they were taken 
into the Armed Forces Program. The 
experiment is being carried on at Colum- 
bia, Yale, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the University of Chicago. 

When this project for boys was an- 
nounced, there was no plan to include 
women. Later on the Fund decided to of- 
fer scholarship aid to students in five co- 
educational colleges and in Goucher Col- 
lege. Thus the educational opportunity 
was created for women students. 

Goucher has announced that fifteen 
girls under sixteen and one-half years old 
from seven different states have been 
chosen. In addition, four other girls from 
the same competitive group were given 
‘presidential grants” from college funds 
to participate in this program. 

The purpose of the experiment is fre- 
quently stated as an attempt to find out 
whether or not able young people, with- 
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out having gone through the full prepara- 
tory program, are ready for college work, 
The gain to society through added years 
of productive contribution from these 
young people would be immeasurably 
valuable. Proof of that saving would in 
itself be enough to justify the whole 
program. Comparison with the practice 
of the University of Chicago since 1944 is 
to the point. 

Additional values will undoubtedly be 
seen in the analysis of its results. For 
example, it is conceivable that the reports 
from the experience of these girls and the 
other Ford-financed programs for young 
men will have a direct effect upon the 
high school screening program for prospec- 
tive college students. If the stated pur- 
pose is achieved, very possibly both the 
secondary and the college curricula will be 
seriously modified. 

That this experiment should have come 
into being just when the first report is in 
from the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth seems fortunate. 
Here are two groups with different im- 
mediate interests, both working with 
adolescent boys and girls on their educa- 
tional programs. The Ford project con- 
centrates on the college-destined youth, 
whereas the Commission is concerned with 
these and other young people as it at- 
tempts to clarify the aims of public 
secondary education and plan ways of 
realizing those aims. AAUW members are 
increasingly aware of the need for im- 
provement in this level of our educational 
system. The work of both the Foundation 
and the Commission will have particular 
significance for AAUW. 


General Education Board Looks to 
the South 


The Ford Foundation may be taking the 
spotlight just now, but the General Edu- 
cation Board which John D. Rockefeller 
founded in 1902 for the “promotion of 
education within the United States of 
America without discrimination of race, 


sex, or creed” continues to work in the 
vanguard of educational progress. The 
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annual report for 1950 reiterates the 
statement that the major concern of the 
General Education Board is now “further 
improvement of education in the fifteen 
Southern states.” 

The report further states that this im- 
provement is being encouraged for higher 
education by development of a few strong 
centers of graduate instruction in the 
South, assistance to undergraduate teach- 
ing in certain colleges for Negroes, and 
training of personnel for instruction, re- 
search, and administration in educational 
institutions in this region. 

Choice of this area for concentration 
over the last ten years shows the General 
Education Board, as usual, meeting a need 
before many of the rest of us are awake. 
Considering the economic changes which 
have been and are’ taking place in the 
fifteen Southern states, and the growing 
importance of this area to the whole 
nation, the contribution of the Board to 
the intellectual climate of this region ap- 
pears to be of quite particular importance. 
Its interest in the South is shown by 
its initial and continuing support to 
the National Planning Association, which 
devoted one of its first studies to “The 
Impact of Federal Policies on the Econ- 
omy of the South.” 

The Board’s report emphasizes more 
than once “the growing desire for good 
education and the growing capacity to 
support it” which exist in the South. 


Notwithstanding current adversities, the long- 
run outlook for southern education is encourag- 
ing. If total war can be avoided, the South, in 
the foreseeable future, can lift the quality of 
its educational services very substantially and 
should be able to place a number of its colleges 
and universities in positions of eminence. 


The General Education Board, report- 
ing also that it has contributed $125,000 
to finance the work of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 
lakes care to state that in this enterprise, 
which has so greatly benefited many parts 
of the United States, “the South is 
sharing.” 
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Schools for Critical Defense Areas 

It is generally considered both economical 
and desirable to have all public education 
programs in the states administered under 
state control. But unless adequate finane- 
ing can be supplied now by the states, 
there will be a tendency for the military 
or defense authorities themselves to sup- 
ply the necessary educational facilities for 
children of defense personnel. 

On November 2, the President vetoed 
H.R. 5411 because he objected to an 
amendment attached by the House during 
debate on the bill as furthering race 
discrimination. H.R. 5411 was proposed 
by Mr. Barden to amend Public Laws 815 
and 874 through which the government 
is easing school burdens in critical defense 
areas. The measure (H.R. 5411) carried 
changes regarding eligibility of school 
districts, funds distribution, and the 
method of payments by the Federal 
Government. 

Action on this measure by AAUW 
would have been possible under Item 8, 
Current Issues, of the present Legislative 
Program, but there was no time for study 
and action by the Education Committee. 
However, various interested organizations 
are planning to try to work out some 
measure which will answer the defense 
emergency needs of the states, and they 
will submit their proposal to the second 
session of the 82nd Congress when it 
convenes. AAUW will then have an oppor- 
tunity to study the proposal and take 
appropriate action. 


Unfinished Business for Child Care 


It takes money, lots of it, to pay for the 
job a mother ordinarily does in the daily 
round of taking care of her children. Un- 
fortunately there seems no way in our 
present society to stabilize our mode of 
life and to achieve again that happy state 
in which it can be confidently expected 
that a mother and her young children can 
be at home together during the early years 
that are so important in the development 
of children. 

“ven if a count could be made today 
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of only those mothers whe must work for 
economic reasons, it would prove that 
there are more three- to six-year-old 
children who need child facilities 
than there are facilities now available. 
Considering the best welfare for these 
children and the most economical program 
for their care, the establishment of an 
increased number of nursery schools is 
Legislation in providing for 
services in defense-affected areas 
was submitted to the first session of the 
82nd Congress in a Senate bill, S. 349. 
When that bill finally became Public Law 
139, the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951, budget 
provisions were not made for day care cen- 


care 


essential. 
these 


ters and recreational facilities. Therefore 
when the next session of Congress opens in 
January those who are concerning them- 
selves with this problem will certainly at- 
tempt to introduce new legislation, and 
this legislation will need to be understood 
and receive local support if it is to be 
passed by the Congress. 

Nursery schools protect child life and 
promote it. Nursery schools make possible 
the continuance of family l#e by supple- 
menting home life for parents who work. 
AAUW members who believe these asser- 
tions should do all they can both locally 
and nationally to make sure that good 
legislation at either the state or federal 
level is obtained. 


Fellowships— Then and Now 


At the Atlantic City convention, Dr. 
Florence M. Fitch, who held the Associa- 
tion’s European Fellowship fifty years 
ago, was to have been a speaker at the 
fellowship session. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Fitch’s appearance on the program was 
prevented at the last minute by illness, 
but she has been good enough to send us 
the remarks she would have made on that 
occasion. 

Dr. Fitch was professor of Biblical 
literature at Oberlin College for many 
years; in 1947 she received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters from Oberlin. 
But many of her listeners at the conven- 
tion might have known her in quite an- 
other capacity, that of author. Her three 
books, familiar to young readers and to 
workers in international relations every- 
where, are: One God: the Ways We Worship 
Him (presenting the Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant ways of worship); Allah: the 


God of Islam . . . Moslem Life and Wor- 


ship; and Their Search for God . . . Ways 


of Worship in the Orient. 
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For the convention Dr. Fitch wrote: 


Sixty years have passed since AAUW 
fellowships were first awarded. Margaret 
Maltby, an alumna of my alma mater, 
Oberlin College, was one of the earliest recipi- 
ents and was given the Ph.D. degree from 
Gottingen University in Germany in 1895. It 
was she who referred me to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, as our Association was 
then called, when I began to plan for graduate 
study. She encouraged me to apply for a fellow- 
ship and added: “The requirements are more 
exacting now than when I received the award” 
. . . astatement which I certainly echo today. 

At that time there were few opportunities for 
advanced study in our country even for men. 
For women they were practically non-existent. 
The ACA had published a sizable book, 
outlining the opportunities abroad. I pored 
over this and decided on the University of 
Berlin, in Germany. 

My first two years were financed by my 
savings from three years of teaching at at 
average salary of $550. Then the fellowship 
made possible the third year and the Ph.D. 
degree. 
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FELLOWSHIPS — THEN AND NOW 


The first woman to receive a degree at the 
University of Berlin had finished her work two 
months before my entrance. About one-half 
of one percent of the students were women. 
We were not matriculated but admitted as 
“guests,” so I became an alumna of a uni- 
versity where I was never enrolled as a student. 

Many of the men, both ‘students and 
faculty, were openly hostile. The very few 
whom I met socially were embarrassingly 
polite, stopping abruptly when we passed in 
the crowded corridor, clicking heels, touching 
caps, bowing from the waist in formal salute. 
Most were indifferent, and I was glad to be 
ignored, even if the door did slam in my face 
when the men were ahead in leaving the room. 

Now the work of the pioneer has been done. 
No longer do we need to fight for women’s 
rights. Women can enter almost every field 
of study anywhere. The AAUW has had no 
small part in this achievement. 

Today the problem of the would-be woman 
scholar is chiefly financial. Universities and 
foundations offer fewer fellowships to women 
than to men; women’s salaries are usually 
smaller. Thus the need for fellowships for 
women remains. But the values which were 
once considered primary have slipped into the 
background. 

It is still good that young students should 
have “‘gifted women as guides and examples,” 
as the first Fellowship Committee recom- 
mended. It is still important to prove to both 
men and women that a woman can be a scholar 
of distinction and that too without loss of 


womanliness. As was stated at an AAUW con- 
vention some thirty years ago: “One Madame 
Curie does more than a hundred average 
college graduates to advance educational op- 
portunities and recognition for women.” 

But it is more important that we give sup- 
port to those values which are independent of 
sex. The scholar, whether woman or man, ex- 
tends human knowledge in ways that may 
bring practical benefits for human living. Even 
more significant is her willingness to sacrifice 
tangible rewards for the satisfaction of hard, 
intellectual work. Thereby she preserves re- 
spect for the life of the mind; she declares her 
faith in the things of the spirit, and she 
demonstrates that these supreme values are a 
common human possession, which is not les- 
sened but grows by being shared. 

As I have experienced the enrichment of 
spirit which comes from new contacts and 
interests and the value of diversity for our 
human adventure, my enthusiasm for interna- 
tional grants and fellowships has grown apace. 
The fellows we have sent to other countries 
and those we have brought from other lands 
have become “ambassadors of cultural under- 
standing,” as Dr. Douglas calls them. 

Here then we look back over sixty years, 
dedicated to the cause of fellowships, as the 
most distinctive contribution of the AAUW 
to creative scholarship and to constructive 
internationalism. We cannot foretell the pre- 
cise needs of the next half-century, but we can 
be confident that the AAUW will find ways to 
serve the same ends. 


The Humanities and the Civilized Life 


The incentives to human action are to be found, not in social 
statistics, but in the humanities. They are of supreme importance 
in civilizing the human creature and in giving him that maturity 
and that idealism which make him fit to live in any society and a 
safe person into whose hands to place the terrifying natural forces 
that pure science has recently unearthed. 


— Oscar J. CAMPBELL 


Professor of English, Columbia University 
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International Federation 


IFUW Newsletters 


In the first issue of the JFUW Newsletter, 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve movingly de- 
scribes those principles and purposes 
which became the foundational ideals of 
IFUW. She refers symbolically to Lord 
Bacon’s Brethren of Saloman’s House: 


We hoped to deserve the title ‘‘ Merchants of 
Light,” for, like them, we planned to “ main- 
tain a trade, not for gold, silver or jewels: nor 
for silks: nor for spices: nor any commodity of 
matter, but only for God’s first creature which 
was Light: to have light of the growth of all 
parts of the world. 


“To have light of the growth of all 
parts of the world”! Here, then was 
recognition of the necessity many long 
years before UNESCO for a global ap- 
proach to the collective mind of mankind 
to foster common purposes of the civilized 
world. By enabling university women to 
participate fully in world affairs and 
through friendship and mutual helpful- 
ness, bring about greater understanding 
among peoples of the world, the ideals of 
IFUW could find realization. 

Looking back to the organization of the 
Federation, just after World War I, 
Dr. Gildersleeve states simply : “Of course 
our most important aim was world peace.” 
Then as now the light of learning was 
imperiled by the darkness which threat- 
ened to engulf mankind. But the founders 
believed that in IFUW it would be possible 
for university women throughout the 
world to unite effectively in a common 
effort to prevent another such catas- 
trophe. The plans were very practical: to 
facilitate exchange of students and lec- 
turers between with oppor- 
Lunities to these persons for friendship in 
a new land, and to establish centers in 
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countries, 


various countries where university women 
from other lands might meet. 

This latter vision bears fruit today in 
the realization of Crosby Hall, Reid Hall, 
and La Casa della Laureata, all estab- 
lished in recognition of the importance of 
personal contacts between people of dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

AAUW continues to support and reaf- 
firm in its relationship with IFUW the 
splendid ideals of its founders, — by 
building for the common good, by working 
to broaden and raise educational and 
scholarly standards, and by developing 
that sympathy and mutual helpfulness 
among individuals of different countries 
which leads to understanding among 
nations. 


Note: The first two issues of the 7FUW 
Newsletter have been made available to 
AAUW members by the Vice-Presidents 
from the Regions, and the third was sent 
to branch officers and chairmen with the 
General Director's Letter. Additional copies 
of any of these three numbers may be 
ordered from the Publications Clerk at 
AAUW Headquarters. Send 4 cents for 
10 copies, or 30 cents for 100 copies, to 
cover mailing costs. 


Crosby Hall, London 


Crosby Hall, overlooking the Thames on 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, is known 
to many of our members. After the war 
it reopened as a residence for university 
women of all nations in August 1946. 
An Australian resident of Crosby Hall, 
as reported in the JFUW Newsletter, 
wriles: 

At the Twelfth Night Dinner in Fifteenth 
Century Crosby Hall, Chelsea, the sixty res 
dents and their guests até by candlelight. 
Graduates from India and Norway, from 
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America and China, from Australia and Greece, 
and from Britain itself forgot their examina- 
tions and theses and the cares of earning a 
living and chatted together happily in count- 
less accents and quaint phrases. We had all 
known each other before, of 
course, but that night and in 
all the festivities of St. An- 
drew’s Day — when the hag- 
gis was piped in—and of 
Christmas we found there was 
another side to our friends. 
We who had been there 
even a short time had felt 
the compelling affinity be- 
tween these women whose 
backgrounds were so different 
—an affinity that has made 
Crosby work and that is not 
perhaps as extraordinary as 
one thinks at first. After all, 
if you have sat on the repre- 
sentative house committee 
and solemnly debated on 
breakfast toast; if you have 
discussed the merits of that 
controversial play with a 
person whose home is in 
Bombay; if you have eaten 
eggs cooked in the Chinese 
way and sat with cups of 
chocolate in hand talking and 
laughing far into the night 
with a group that can boast 
five, six, seven, different flags; 
if you have seen how each one 
has trembled at the thought of 
war, then you have found out 
that we are all very much alike. 
We like the idea of there being 
“Crosbys” all over the world. 
These little ‘‘ United Nations” 
work — we have proved it! 
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Reid Hall, Paris 


When Reid Hall, in Paris, reopened in 
September 1947, its plan and program had 
to be far more varied in the restricted 
postwar period than in its earlier days. 
It sought out all the ways in which it 
could be useful in bringing together stu- 
dents and scholars of different countries. 
While it remained the center in France 
and on the continent generally for all 
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The Oriel Window in 
Fifteenth 
Crosby Hall, London 


university women, because of currency 
restrictions in many countries not so many 
women as formerly were able to travel, 
except on government missions. The 
French Association of University Women, 
which reestablished at once 
its office at Reid Hall, has 
been a stimulating point 
of contact for introducing 
our members into the new 
groups in France. 

Because of postwar short- 
ages of housing, food, and 
heat for the French people, 
one of the most urgent 
needs in resuming the pro- 
gram of exchange of stu- 
dents was the opening of 
Reid Hall as a residence 
and headquarters for Jun- 
ior Year groups such as the 

| Ih) Smith College group. Later, 

a B two graduate groups, the 

Pe University of Maryland 

Pa and Middlebury College, 

also established headquar- 
ters at Reid Hall. 

Through scholarships of- 
fered by Reid Hall each 
year to French students, 
French is the language of 
the house. Here are held 
the concentrated orienta- 
tion programs, conducted 
by university and lycée 
professors. Supplementary 
courses have been organ- 
ized to keep the American 
students in line with French 
students of different prepa- 
ration, as well as to keep Junior Year 
studies in line with the college programs to 
be resumed in the States. 

In addition to the winter program, a 
very active summer session has been car- 
ried on for the last three years, which has 
gradually increased in scope and numbers 
of students. In the Yale-Reid Hall Sum- 
mer Session of 1951 there were thirty-six 
men and women students from fifteen col- 
leges and three preparatory schools; the 
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Garden view of Reid Hall, Paris 


University of California held its third 
successive summer session at Reid Hall; 
and the University of Houston held the 
first of its planned summer sessions here. 
Some of the students were housed in a 
French student hostel for lack of space at 
Reid Hall, but all had their meals at Reid 
Hall so that a unificd program could be 
carried out there. At the same time there 
were 150 students and university women 
based at Reid Hall during the summer 
sessions. 

The role of Reid Hall as liaison between 
France and the United States is carried 
out in several ways, largely through 
active participation in joint educational 
efforts. Because of its relationship with 
UNESCO through the IFUW, residents 
of this student center can be put in touch 
with the work of that organization in its 
many departments; with pilot projects in 
underdeveloped regions, exchange of per- 
sons, Mass communication, groupings of 
scientists, historians, and university pro- 
fessors. 

Reid Hall keeps in close touch with the 
work of the U. S. Education Commission 
in France (Fulbright) for the exchange of 
students and scholars between France 
and the United States. Through its con- 
nection with the International Social 
Service Committee it has been possible to 


give to the students at Reid Hall an under- 
standing of the tremendous amount of 
work done in France for immigrants and 
refugees and an appreciation of the inter- 
esting French approach to these problems, 
It also shares in the important work of 
interpretation being carried on in Paris by 
purely American groups. 

There is accommodation for university 
women throughout the year, especially 
from August to November when student 
groups are not in residence. The rate for 
rooms, including breakfast and dinner, is 
approximately $3.50 to $4.00 a day. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Reid Hall, 
4 rue de Chevreuse, Paris, Vle. 


La Casa della Laureata, Italy 


You may have heard of the new club- 
house in Milan, Italy, La Casa della 
Laureata, where all members of any Asso- 
ciation affiliated with IFUW are welcome. 
This clubhouse, located near the Univer- 
sity of Milan, was opened October 1950. 
For the first time since its inception we 
have had a report from an American 
member who has visited this club. 

La Casa della Laureata, we are told, is 
built in typical modern Italian archi- 
tecture. The main floor has a large attrac- 
tive foyer, clubrooms, and a library, and 
in one of the small lounges tea is served 
every Saturday afternoon. The bedrooms 
are of a good size, nicely furnished, and 
‘ach room has its private bath. You will 
not find a bathtub, but there are showers 
and the rooms are spotlessly clean. Rooms 
are equipped with an Italian hot plate so 
that a simple meal could be prepared. 

The rooms rent at the present time for 
15,000 lire a month — approximately 
$25.00. As always in Italy, you pay extra 
for heat —a few lire per day. Meals at 
the clubhouse are inexpensive, about 400 
lire at the time of this report. 
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Cooperation with Other 
Organizations 

In these times every individual and every 
organization whose purposes have basic 
integrity must assume a full share of the 
responsibility of strengthening our own 
country and stabilizing a chaotic world. 
Ina Corinne Brown’s article in this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL presents some of the 
things which the AAUW and its individual 
members can and should do in 
demanding times. 

In a highly complex society social re- 
form, to be effective, must be administered 
through some organization which can 
provide the machinery, the money, and 
the personnel for developing plans and 
the techniques for carrying them out. An 
individual by himself can do little. He 
must be willing to cooperate in these 
organized efforts if he wishes his time and 
his money to be expended productively. 

Yet there are more requests for the 
support of various movements than any 
individual or organization can answer 
favorably. Somewhere, principles of se- 
lectivity must be applied. Between Octo- 
ber 1, 1950, and October 31, 1951 the 
AAUW was represented at 109 meetings 
and conferences on the national level. 
Many invitations were refused because 
the purpose of the meeting did not lie 
within the scope of our program, or was 
relatively unimportant to it, or because of 
uncertainty about the motives of the 
sponsoring group. Occasionally, requests 
come to the national office for lists of the 
membership so that literature may be 
distributed directly to them or the branch 
presidents be called on to further various 
causes on the local level. 


these 
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As a frame of reference for the con- 
sideration of all such requests and for the 
direction and protection of the member- 
ship, the Board of Directors at its meeting 
on November 3, 1951, adopted some 
statements on the use of membership lists 
and attendance at conferences.* Sum- 
marized, these statements are as follows: 


The membership rolls of the Association shall 
not be made available to any other organiza- 
tion, group, or agency. 


The roll of state presidents or the roll of state 
chairmen may be made available to an outside 
organization only with the approval of the 
President and General Director; in the case of 
state chairmen the appropriate subject-matter 
chairman shall also approve. 


The Association will continue its acceptance 
of invitations to academic convocations and 
occasions and to meetings sponsored by the 
recognized educational organizations with 
which it has cooperated in the past. It will also 
continue its cooperation with the Federal 
Government by accepting representation on 
advisory committees, commissions, and at 
conferences. In all cases coming under the 
above, the approval of the appropriate subject- 
matter chairman, the President, and the Gen- 
eral Director is to be secured. 


The Association may participate in the plan- 
ning and program of conferences jointly with 
other organizations provided the purposes are 
consistent with and in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the Association, and may join with 
other organizations for purposes of cooperative 
activity, reserving always its independence 
in policy matters and limitations upon finan- 
cial commitments. 


As the Second Vice-President, who was 
chairman of the sub-committee which 
drew up the preceding statements, said in 
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presenting the report, it is not possible 
to reduce to a single formula the policy of 
the Association in the matter of participa- 
tion with other non-governmental organ- 
izations and governmental agencies. “* The 
Association does not live in a vacuum. 
The accomplishments of its purposes, 
practically all aspects of its program, 
depend upon or involve cooperation with 
persons or groups outside the Association.” 
Recognizing this, the Board of Directors, 
acting for the Association, has sought 
through the adoption of the above prin- 
ciples to clarify and point up its participa- 
tion in programs emanating from other 
sources at the same time that it seeks to 
husband its strength for the furtherance 
of its own particular work. 

The national office will be glad at all 
times to answer inquiries from the mem- 
bership about cooperation with specific 
movements or representation at various 
meetings. 

Susan B. RiLey 
President 


Vice-President from the Northwest 
Central Region Appointed 


With great reluctance and regret the 
Board of Directors has accepted the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Helen B. Wood as Vice- 
President from the Northwest Central 
Region. Mrs. Wood found it necessary to 
give up her AAUW post because of ill 
health. Coming to the Board in 1947, 
Mrs. Wood had been longer in office than 
any of the other Vice-Presidents from the 
Regions, and her experience and wisdom 
and sympathetic understanding in dealing 
with AAUW problems will be much 
missed. 

Mrs. Kathryn Arnold (Mrs. J. D.) of 
Rapid City, South Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors to com- 
plete Mrs. Wood’s term. Mrs. Arnold’s 
dynamic contribution to AAUW is al- 
ready known beyond her own state. A past 
president of her branch, and past treasurer 
and first vice-president of the South Da- 
kota State Division, she was serving as 
state president at the time of the appoint- 
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ment. She was a member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee for the 1951 national 
convention; and at the 1950 State Presj- 
dents Conference served as chairman of 
the committee which evaluated sugges- 
tions for a handbook for state division 
officers. 

Evidence of Mrs. Arnold’s capacity for 
getting things done is the Rapid City 
project in behalf of the Indians who com- 
prise 7 percent of the city’s population. 
Mrs. Arnold helped initiate this project, 
which began with an AAUW survey of 
housing, health, education, and recreation 
of low-income groups. A coordinated pro- 
gram to improve the conditions that were 
found has now won the backing of most of 
the city’s organizations, and also the co- 
operation of the Friends Service Commit- 
tee, which is contributing personnel to 
make this a pilot project in meeting minor- 
ity group problems. Mrs. Arnold has been 
a tireless worker for the success of this 
community program. 


A Message of Sympathy 


Those who worked with Mrs. Forster 
Rand Smith, Vice-President from the 
South Pacific Region, at the November 
Board meeting, were shocked to learn of 
the death of her husband just twenty-four 
hours after she had returned to their home 
in Palo Alto. Word of her husband’s serious 
illness reached Mrs. Smith on the way 
home. The Association extends its sincere 
sympathy in this loss. 


Place of Next Convention 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, has been chosen 
as the location of the 1953 convention, by 
vote of the Board of Directors. The dates 
are announced as June 21-26 —a very 
pleasant time of year to have an excuse to 
visit the “state of ten thousand lakes.” 


$1,000 Gift from Former Fellow 
When Dr. Caroline McGill, of Butte, 


Montana, received the routine postcard 
inquiry sent to former AAUW fellows this 
summer, she answered the query as to 
‘present position”’ as she has in the past: 
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“practising physician.” Then she at- 
tached a check for $1,000 to the card! 
This gift has been added to the endow- 
ment of the Margaret Snell Fellowship of 
the North Pacific Region, bringing that 
fund to $44,267. 

Dr. McGill held the Sarah Berliner 
Fellowship in 1909-10, and has practised 
medicine in Butte since 1914. We appre- 
ciate not only her financial help, but the 
evidence that the value of AAUW fellow- 
ship assistance is not dimmed by the 
years. 


A Flexible Fellowship Fund 

The Fellowship Awards Committee at 
its next meeting will have a dream come 
true—a flexible fund at its disposal, 
for supplementing a fellowship stipend if 
that seems called for, or giving a grant 
smaller than a full stipend if some ap- 
plicant needs less than the usual $1,500 
fellowship. The Board of Directors has 
assigned “up to $1,500” to be used in 
small amounts as the Awards Committee 
sees fit. 

This fund for small grants is to come 
from “Income Reserve” —an amount 
built up in recent years from income on 
fellowship endowments as a reserve in 
interest rates should drop. The 
reserve seems adequate to provide the 
desired protection, and the Board has 
authorized this small-grant fund, which 
the Awards Committee will welcome to 
meet special needs. 


case 


To Meet Attacks on the Schools 
What is 


education 


freedom in education? And 
for freedom? Knowing that 
AAUW members in many places are 
concerned with these questions, the Edu- 
cation Committee last spring prepared a 
study guide and bibliography, “ Freedom 
in Education,” as a help in finding the 
answers. Now this basic material is being 
supplemented by a special kit, dealing 
with the attacks on the public schools 
which have been made with increasing 
intensity in recent months. AAUW mem- 
bers and groups who are working to meet 


or forestall such attacks will find useful 
aids in this new kit, entitled “Attack on 
the Public Schools.”” (Order from the 
Publications Clerk at Headquarters. Free- 
dom in Education Guide and Bibliography, 
20 cents; Kit on Attack on the Public 
Schools, 75 cents.) 

The kit includes material calling atten- 
tion to areas where our schools need 
improvement, such as the article by 
Canon Bell, “‘ Know How vs Know Why ”’; 
a reprint of “The Public School Crisis” 
from the September 8, 1951, Saturday 
Review of Literature; and the National 
Citizens Commission’s pamphlet How Can 
We Help Get Better Schools? which outlines 
very clear-cut procedures for a program 
of school betterment in a community. 
Another item is Ernest O. Melby’s Ameri- 
can Education under Fire, which gives the 
answers of an outstanding educator to 
“unjustified, unfounded attacks” that 
are being made on the schools. 


Mental Health Study Project 


Edith Sherrard, AAUW’s Social Studies 
Associate, tells us that the first run of “A 
Study-Bibliography in Mental Health” 
is exhausted and a revised issue is planned. 
In the meantime we’re re-running the 
first edition because it has proved so 
popular. 

It gives a staff member a great lift to 
discover, every now and then, that she 
has provided a study program that 
branches seem to find especially helpful; 
and we think you might like to know how 
this one was prepared. 

The project began, naturally enough, 
because an increasing number of branches 
state on their report forms that they were 
holding study programs on mental health 
or that they wanted to hold such study 
programs. Acting on this lead, Mrs. Sher- 
rard wrote to thirty of the branch and 
state social studies chairmen asking for 
their advice and experience and _ bibliog- 
raphies as the basis for a study guide. 
Next, specialists in the field of mental 
health evaluated these bibliographies and 
the social studies office annotated each 
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entry. Mrs. Sherrard, after consulting < 
number of books on the list, drafted the 
summary statements that introduce each 
section. Members of AAUW’s Education 
Committee cooperated in drafting the 
outline for the study-bibliography, and 
members of AAUW?’s staff helped screen 
the films which appear at the end of each 
section. 

Now, in preparation for the new edi- 
tion, specialists are reviewing “A Study 
Bibliography in Mental Health” and 
suggesting additions and subtractions. 
But what the social studies office is really 
waiting for is the comments and criticisms 
of branch chairmen. 


Living Theatre 


Under this title, the first study course 
prepared by the American National The- 
atre and Academy for the AAUW is at 
hand. Opening with the Greek Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia paired with O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra, the first topic is “The 
Essence of Tragedy.” Second, The Mostel- 
leria of Plautus paired with Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s Oklahoma! illustrates Ro- 
man theatre, under the topic “ Musical 
Comedy Romance.” 

Theatre movement continues down the 
vears through English, Dutch, French, 
Norwegian, Russian, and Irish plays, each 
studied as “living” and in some way com- 
parable with a play of today’s American 
theatre. For example, Everyman, Faustus, 
and Death of a Salesman make the group 
on “The Tragic Hero,” and Hedda Gabler 
is paired with A Streetcar Named Desire. 

At the usual rate of study, this course 
will occupy the average branch two years. 
A great number of questions for discus- 
sion is indicated for each of the nine 
topics, and available recordings from 
Shakespeare, Euripides, Chekhov, and 
Oklahoma! are listed. The Living Theatre 
study guide may be ordered from the Pub- 
lications Clerk, 1634 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. at 35 cents. This does not 
provide the plays, which may be secured 
elsewhere or bought in an anthology com- 
ing from Twayne Publishers in January. 
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Comment on Japanese Peace Treaty 


The latest AAUW publication in the in- 
ternational relations field on current policy 
is “Comment on the Provisions of the 
Peace Treaty with Japan” by Dr. Phoebe 
Morrison. The section titles indicate the 
content: History of the Drafting of the 
Treaty, Description of the Treaty, Mili- 
tary Agreement with Japan, Military 
Agreement with the Philippines, Security 
Arrangement with Australia and New 
Zealand, The San Francisco Conference, 
and Tomorrow’s Problem. Suggestions for 
study are given. This pamphlet is avail- 
able for 25 cents from the Publications 


Clerk, AAUW Headquarters. 


Legislative Action, 1951 


The close of the first session of the 82nd 
Congress left little to record in the way of 
action on measures with which AAUW is 
concerned. Congress was necessarily occu- 


pied with defense legislation, and few 
measures coming under the AAUW Legis- 
lative Program were active. Briefly, this 
was the record: 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements. — Support given 
to renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act without peril points. 

“Voice of America.” — Appropriations sup- 
ported. 

Wheat for India. — Appropriations supported. 
Radio and Television. — Establishment of a 
National Citizens Advisory Board on Radio 
and Television supported. 

Educational Construction. — Reallocation of 
steel urged, to assure essential educational 
construction. 

Low-Rent Housing. — About thirty branches 
that had showed special interest in government 
aid for low-rent housing alerted when appro- 
priations cut threatened. 

Consumer Interests. — Senator Gillette com- 
mended for introduction of resolution to es- 
tablish a Senate Committee on Consumer 
Interests. 

D.C. Suffrage. — Action urged to give at least 
partial suffrage to citizens of the District. 


A fuller report on legislative action since 


the convention is given in the November 
General Director's Letter. 
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Government Economy 
and Consumer Legislation 


The Social Studies Committee, meeting 
in October, adopted two recommendations 
which have been accepted by the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program. 

The first is concerned with the item on 
government economy added by the At- 
lantic City convention to the Legislative 
Program, under Current Issues: “That 
AAUW favor the principle of economy in 
government as recommended by the 
bi-partisan Hoover Commission.” 

The interpretation of this item adopted 
by the Legislative Program Committee is 
as follows: 


That AAUW take action only on those bills 
growing out of the Hoover Commission Report 
which affect the Legislative Program, evaluat- 
ing each bill with respect to the program with 
which AAUW is concerned. 


With respect to Item 3c under Current 
Issues, ““ Measures in the interest of the 
consumer... to restrain inflationary 
pressures during the defense mobilization 
period,” these recommendations, pro- 
posed by the Social Studies Committee, 
were adopted by the Legislative Program 
Committee: 


1) That we support modifications of the De- 
fense Production Act to repeal three amend- 
ments referred to by Mr. Wilson in his third 
annual report as hampering effective adminis- 
tration 


(2) That we support the congressional resolu- 
tion (S.169) for the setting up of a consumer 
committee in the Senate (and the House) pro- 
viding for a select committee to be known as 
the Committee on Consumer Interests to study 
and survey by means of research and investi- 
gation all problems affecting consumer inter- 
ests in the present national emergency; to ob- 
tain all facts possible in relation thereto which 
would not only be of public interest but which 
would aid the Congress in enacting remedial 
legislation, to report to the Senate from time 
to time the results of such studies and surveys 
together with its recommendations 


(3) Recognizing the danger of deficit spending 
ina period of inflationary pressures, that we 
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support a pay-as-you-go tax program or fail- 
ing that, a pay-as-you-go plus savings program 
that will meet the financial obligations. 

The three amendments referred to un- 
der (1) are: the Capehart Amendment, 
which among other things permits manu- 
facturers to add, on application to the 
OPS, to price ceilings that are based 
on pre-Korean prices all cost increases 
through July 26, 1951; the Herlong 
Amendment, which provides that whole- 
salers and retailers be granted pre- 
Korean percentage markups; the Butler- 
Hope Amendment, which forbids use of 
slaughter quotas for livestock. 


Introducing New Staff Member 


We are happy to announce that the inter- 
national relations desk at Headquarters is 
no longer vacant. Dr. Miriam E. Clip- 
pinger took up her work as special as- 
sistant in international relations on No- 
vember 8. 

Miss Clippinger has crammed an im- 
pressive amount of training into the past 
few years. She earned her A.B. — cum 
laude — from Ohio State University in 
two and one-half years, graduating in 
1945; was elected to Phi Beta Kappa; and 
won a scholarship for study at Radcliffe. 
From Radcliffe she received her M.A. in 
international relations in 1947, and the 
Ph.D. in 1949; then spent a year of study 
at the Harvard Law School. Last summer 
she traveled in Western Europe. 

A native of Ohio, Miss Clippinger has 
spoken in a number of her home-state 
cities on the functioning of the United 
Nations and other topics. 

As her initial work in AAUW, Miss 
Clippinger is preparing a summary of 
branch reports on U.N. Day activities, to 
be forwarded to the Citizens Committee 


for U.N. Day. 
FAO News 


Interested members may like to supple- 
ment the report of Mrs. Lamkin on FAO, 
published in this JouRNAL, with the U. S.- 
FAO Newsletter, issued to keep nongov- 
ernmental organizations informed on work 
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of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the U.N. as it affects the interests of 
the United States. Requests for the U. S.- 
FAO Newsletter should be addressed to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., with mention of 
AAUW. There is no charge. 


Vassar Summer Institute 
Scholarship 


Every year the Summer Institute of 
Vassar College, a unique summer session 
devoted to problems of family and com- 
munity living, gives a tuition, board, 
and lodging scholarship to an AAUW 
member. Interested members are hereby 
invited to write to the Associate in Child- 
hood Education at AAUW Headquarters 
for an application blank and aré urged to 
send in their applications as soon as 
possible. The closing date for applications 
this year is April 30, 1952. 

The four-week institute program offered 
for the month of July is a very live affair. 
There is some change in emphasis each 
year and the program is widened as new 
areas in education for better living need 
study. Recently extra attention has been 
given to problems at the two extremes of 
experience — in education for mothers 
with first babies, and in geriatrics. 

Members who have a special interest in 
childhood education, child guidance, and 
family life education and who are giving 
and will continue to give leadership in 
education through AAUW are urged to 
consider this opportunity for further in- 
spiration. Mothers of young children are 
especially invited to apply, and in con- 
sidering the family adjustments involved, 
remember that fathers may attend either 
full time, or part time, or for weekends. 

Mrs. Charles Rush, Indiana member of 
AAUW who won the 1951 scholarship, 
has written of the values she found when 
four members of the Rush family attended 
the Institute together: 

The Vassar Summer Institute exceeded my 
_ expectations and perfectly filled my need for 
stimulus and inspiration. My two children, 
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seven and nine, thoroughly enjoyed the crea. 
tive and well supervised children’s twenty- 
four-hour-a-day program. My husband as well] 
as I tried never to miss a class in our full 
schedules. 

Every course was practical and down to 
earth, each built around the particular needs 
of its members. The courses I took were: Com- 
munity Participation and Intergroup Rela- 
tions, Literature, Personal Appearance, Home- 
making, Religious Education, and Public 
Speaking. Many opportunities were presented 
each day for one to become well acquainted 
with the superb faculty and the registrants 
of varied races and religions enrolled from 
twenty-six states and three countries. 

The high point of every day was the lecture 
on Child Development and Family Life by Dr. 
Mary Fisher Langmuir, director of the Vassar 
Summer Institute. She has a wonderfully com- 
plete understanding of family problems, with 
the ability to share her intelligent attitudes 
for facing these problems. 

The Executive Board of the Indiana Divi- 
sion of AAUW is so anxious that other mem- 
bers in Indiana may attend the Institute that 
the Board has recommended that an annual 
scholarship to the Vassar Summer Institute be 
established by the Indiana Division to be 
awarded to a member of AAUW in Indiana 
each year. 


Oregon’s Named Grants 


To the list of named grants in the Fall 
JOURNAL should be added four from Ore- 
gon. We deeply regret their omission. The 
grants and their holders are: 


Portland, Oregon, International Grant, $750 — 
Miss Jilly I. Krause of Germany, to study 
problems of rural welfare at the University of 
Wisconsin 

Mrs. Eric Johnston International Grant (Oregon 
State Division), $600 — Miss Chiye Sano of 
Japan, to study educational psychology at the 
University of Iowa 

Dorothy McCullough Lee International Grant 
(Oregon State Division), $600 — Miss Asta 
Richardt of Denmark, to study probate law 
at Yale University 

Oregon State International Grant, $600 — Dr. 
Adelheid Schimak of Austria, to study Ameri- 


‘can culture at the Catholic University, Wash- 


ington, D. C., and the Universities of Texas 
and Chicago. 
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We are particularly apologetic to have 
slighted Oregon in the Fall JourNAt list, 
for the first named grants sent to Head- 
quarters by branches in this current year 
are two from Oregon. Albany, Oregon, 
with only 87 AAUW members as of June 
30, has the distinction of contributing the 
first branch grant of 1951-52, — $500, to 
be named for Celia K. Densmoor. Port- 
land followed, with another $500 grant, 
to honor Mabel Dunbar Merwin, former 
Director of the North Pacific Section. 


























Radcliffe Honors Norwegian Fellow 


We are happy to report an honor to one 
of our fellows, who probably has the dis- 
tinction of having visited more branches 
than any other AAUW fellow. In June, 
Mrs. Aase G. Skard, of Norway (AAUW 
International Fellow, 1939-40) received 
the Radcliffe Alumnae’s Graduate Chap- 
ter Medal, given in recognition of “out- 
standing merit”’ and “distinguished schol- 
arly achievement.”’ The citation read: 


To Aase Gruda Skard: Through the written 
and the spoken word, by publication, before 
audiences, by radio, she has made scientific 
knowledge of child care available for practical 
application by thousands of parents and 
teachers. 

Her internationally recognized scholarship 
in child psychology gains authority from her 
personal career as a devoted homemaker and 
mother of five children. 

She brilliantly pled her country’s cause 
abroad during the dark period of its enslave- 
ment, and returned to a post of leadership at 
one of the great universities of a free Norway. 













Mrs. Skard, with her husband and their 
children (the two sets of twins, known to 
many AAUW members, and American- 
born Anne) returned to Norway in 1945 
after spending the war years in this coun- 
try. She is now associate professor of 
psychology at the University of Oslo, 
where her husband is head of the Ameri- 
can Institute. 















Oklahoma — 100% 


Since the Fall Journau ‘was published, 
Oklahoma has been added to the list of 
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states reporting 100 percent branch par- 
ticipation in 1950-51 fellowship contribu- 
tions. This brings the number of 100 per- 
cent states to forty-two. Our hope for 
1951-52 is some contribution, large or 
small, from every branch! 


Seven New Branches 


With the addition of seven new branches 
since the last JouRNAL went to press, the 
AAUW now has 1,189 branches through- 
out the United States. An AAUW wel- 
come is extended to the following new- 
comers: 


ALABAMA Nortu DAKOTA 
Hamilton Grafton 

CALIFORNIA Soutu CAROLINA 
Mendocino County Greenwood 

Iowa UTan 
Clarion South Davis County 


WEsT VIRGINIA 
Spencer 


New South Dakota President 


The list of state presidents in the Fall 
JOURNAL should be corrected to read: 


Soutu Daxota — Mrs. A. L. Jacobsen, Clear 
Lake 


Mrs. Jacobsen, vice-president of the South 
Dakota State Division, became president 
when Mrs. Arnold, who was serving her 
second year in that capacity, was ap- 
pointed Vice-President from the North- 
west Central Region. 


Writing Project, 1951-52 

The Fall JourNaAL (page 48) carried an 
announcement that manuscripts were not 
to be received this year as usual, but that 
instead, there would be a critical study of 
member opinion and review of the Writing 
Project’s eleven years, to determine its 
future policies. Because of unavoidable 
delays in press and mailing, members did 
not have adequate noticé of the change. 
We greatly regret the confusion this has 
made. It has been decided to continue the 
usual plan this year, setting a new date. 
Manuscripts should be in the office of the 
Art Associate by May 1, 1952. 

Short stories must be 2,500 to 5,000 
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words, written for adults, not for chil- 
dren; verse may be one long poem or three 
short typewritten 
only; self-addressed and stamped enve- 
lopes enclosed. All members who have not 
previously won first place in the short 
story or verse are eligible, whether they 
work alone or in writing groups; but in the 
latter case the group is asked to sift en- 
tries. The project is for unpublished mate- 
rial only, but since manuscripts may be 
held longer than usual, the writer may go 
on trying to market her work after send- 
ing it in. The leading entries in 1950-51 
were criticized by professional writers, 
Martha Foley and Horace Gregory, and 
something similar will be arranged again. 

At the same time, the date for sending 
evaluations of the Writing Project, its use- 
fulness to members and their ideas about 


lyrics; manuscripts 


its future, is extended to May 1, 1959, 
Everyone who has ever sent an entry, 
every group that has judged short stories 
or verse (about twenty-five have acted as 
judges), and anyone who has had direct 
experience with the project is asked to 
take the time to reflect and act. A memo- 
randum on the history and status of the 
project has been mailed through the 
branch presider.ts to a!l groups mentioned 
in last year’s branch art reports. Addi- 
tional copies of the memorandum may be 
ordered by sending a post card to the 
Publications Clerk, AAUW Headquarters, 

Rules for the Writing Project are in the 
Branch Handbook in the Arts, page 64. The 
method of judging and criticism described 
there may have to be changed this year. 
We shall try to explain further in the next 
General Director's Letter. 


Pottery Gift for 1634 I Street 


The AAUW received in May 1951 a gift 
for the house at 1634 I Street of a black 
pottery bowl signed “ Marie and Santana” 


from Mrs. Archie Thomas Gordon of 
Tucumeari, New Mexico. This black bowl 
enhances the house’s small collection of 
pottery, which began in 1949-50 with 
pieces by F. Carleton Ball, Edwin and 
Mary Scheier, Marguerite Wildenhain, 
and Alexander Giampetro, given by Mrs. 
J.C. Parrish of Vandalia, Missouri. These 
five potters are all nationally known and 
so is the new potter. 

Marie is the master potter who, with her 
husband Julian Martinez, revived the 
pottery industry of San Ildefonso, New 
Mexico, and thus helped bring about a 
better economic status and a growing 
stable population for the whole pueblo. 
This black bowl, shining black with a de- 
sign in dull black, is the result of a dis- 
covery in the process by Mr. and Mrs. 
Martinez about 1919. It is a marvel of 
firm structure, very beautiful to look at 
and right for one or two sprays of exotic 
flowers. Its roundness just fits between a 
woman’s two hands when they curve in a 
cup. 
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A biography, Maria, the Potter of Sana 
Ildefonso, has been written by Alice 
Marriott, ethnologist, illustrated with 
drawings by Margaret Lefranc (Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa; 1950; $3.75). 

The story of how a potter evolves is 
extremely interesting. Marie first began to 
make dishes for her playhouse, received 
as a legacy from her great-grandmother a 
historic red jar made locally, was told asa 
bride, ““May your marriage last as well 
as a good jar.”’ She demonstrated the mak- 
ing of pottery at the St. Louis, San Diego, 
Chicago, and San Francisco World Fairs, 
from her youth to the age of fifty-eight. 

The book is much more than an account 
of an art. It is a unique biography, and the 
style has general appeal. It tells what an 
Indian woman remembers of childhood, 
what the parents taught, what the young 
eye liked and what the grown woman be- 
lieves. It is not easy to explain what the 
reader will feel is pure woman and what is 
conditioned by Indian life, but those who 
are not Indian should read for their heart’s 
good. 


—L.B. 
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The local newspaper is an inseparable part 
of the AAUW exhibition program. For 
1950-51, 122 newspaper clippings were 
sent for judgment on their quality as art 
reporting or art criticism, from 40 
branches in 24 states and Alaska. All but 
three of the branches are located in small 
cities, 30 between 10,000 and 85,000 popu- 
lation and three in towns below 5,000. 

Four of the newspaper stories stand out 
above the others: 


Jn art criticism, The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, September 17, 1950, for an analy- 
sis of the Walter Anderson exhibition of 
prints, watercolors, and drawings, by 
Guy Northrop Jr.; and The Salt Lake 
Tribune, March 18, 1951, for a comment 
by Carlton Culmsee on an exhibition of 
wood sculpture by Warren Wilson, Laval 
S. Morris, and DeVaun Zufelt of Logan, 
Utah. 


In art reporting, the Waterbury Republican 
(Connecticut) for a series of unsigned 
stories in February and March 1951 about 
the opening of the Waterbury Junior 
Museum; and The Marietta Ohio Times, 
July 21, 1950 and March 23, 1951, for 
interpretations of local artists and art, 
by Roberta S. Burson. 


The four pieces have the distinction of 
giving, beside the factual information and 
comment, the impression that they were 
written with strong feeling about some- 
thing which is or may be the town’s own. 

Mr. Northrop’s article on Anderson 
opens with a challenge: “‘A genius is 
amongst us. . He is a part of us, a 
product and a resident of the Mid-South. 

. Wherein does genius lie, how does 

t appear suddenly and surprisingly on 
sa »~p?” The exhibition is explained 
in considerable detail. The critic says that 
the paintings are “without the least 


Art Reporting and Art Criticism 


in the American Newspaper 


distortion of form and with utmost respect 
for reality,” and that they are “so all- 
encompassing of the nature of life and 
death it frightens you,” and, most memo- 
rably, that “they give you a sense of feeling 
through sight.” 

This is the Mid-South writing about 
its own. A cold climate might not respond 
with such feeling for the Anderson 
“Road,” “ Pelican,” or ‘Cucumber Tree,”’ 
but here is a wonderful attempt to de- 
scribe, to incite, and yet to put the artist 
into the line of American watercolor 
painting. 

The Salt Lake Tribune article says that 
the Logan wood sculptors — 


exemplify a trend, which may, it is pointed out, 
revive sculpture in Utah. Because of the pro- 
hibitive costs of bronze or marble, 
other reasons, sculpture has been largely 
neglected in the state. The art has tended to 
become discredited as useless and lavish adorn- 
ment. 


and for 


Following the showings in Logan of the 
AAUW exhibitions of John Rood, David 
Smith, and Marsden Hartley, the three 
native Utahns began to work in wood of 
the region box elder, cherry, juniper, 
and walnut. Wood is scarce in Utah. Its 
scarceness and its unique characteristics 
have made it appreciated. Mr. Morris 
is head of the Department of Landscape 
Architecture at Utah State Agricultural 
College; Mr. Wilson is an instructor in 
the art department, and Mr. Zufelt has a 
commercial art shop in town. 

The public is roused to the importanc e 
of their beginning. The Logan Herald- 
Journal for March 17, 1951, says: 


These men, coming from generations close to 
the soil, are saying of Logan, not in words, but 
in carefully designed pieces of wood, what the 
children of Utah pioneer people hold significant 
in their lives. 
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The art reporting of the Waterbury 
Republican is under the heading, “Chil- 
dren Enjoy Museum.” It describes the 
facilities and plans of the new museum, 
and gives a whole page of pictures of 
children, — children painting designs on 
turkey feathers, children grinding corn 
with primitive stone utensils, children 
looking at Indian weapons and fossils of 
marine life. 

The Marietta Ohio Times gives a lei- 
surely account of precious possessions in 
the town. St. Luke’s Lutheran Church has 
owned a wood carving by Alvis Lang of 
Oberammergau of da Vinci’s “The Last 
Supper” for almost fifty years. The news- 
paper carries illustrations and tells the 
significance of the carving for the new 
generation. Another issue gives half a page 
to an interview with a local photographer, 
J. Vincent Lewis, who won international 
prizes in 1933 with his portrait study 
“The Forgotten Man.” Mr. Lewis says 
soberly that “there is a picture in every 
face.” 

Not everything in art is improving ev- 
ery moment, but the student of these 122 
newspaper clippings can believe that a 
great day is coming. When the AAUW 
began to collect such material from small 
city newspapers, the stories were generally 
about an exhibition brought from out of 
town. The comment might be profound, 
but it was likely to be copied verbatim 
from descriptive material sent with the 
exhibition. It was cool, learned, analytic, 
but left for the few to assimilate. 

Now, after only eleven years, the news- 
paper material has local flavor and sug- 
gests warmth of popular understanding. 
In witness of this a good number can be 
listed as interesting, competent, varied, 
and important locally: 


(1) Stour City Journal, May 1950, “Iowa Art 
Show” by Roy Langley on the tenth annual 
of the AAUW and Sioux City Art Center. 


(2) Chanute Tribune, March 12, 1951, Martha 
Villepigue on ** Painters of Kansas,”’ an account 
of the second state annual. 


(3) Altoona Mirror, a series of stories in No- 
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vember 1950 about the opening exhibition at 
the AAUW Clubhouse of the new Art Alliance 
of Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


(4) The opening of the new Red Wing Art 
Association (Minnesota) in January 1951, — 
coverage in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
and the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press as well 
as the Red Wing daily papers. 


(5) The Republican-Courier, Findlay, Ohio, 
February 9, 1951, an analysis of the exhibition, 
““How Modern Artists Paint People.” 


(6) The Greenville News, South Carolina, 
April 1, 1951, a detailed account of the Clem- 
son Hobby Show. 


Children’s art is well reported from 
many sections. Items of a kind that would 
attract a thoughtful audience were pro- 
vided by the Brattleboro Reformer (Ver- 
mont), the Kokomo Indiana Tribune, and 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal. The 
Wellsville New York Reporter for May 5, 
1951, says: 


In announcing the forthcoming children’s 
exhibition, the AAUW art committee made 
the following comment: “Thirty years ago 
an exhibition of children’s art would not have 
made sense to anyone but the children them- 
selves. . . . Today there is hardly a first-rate 
museum in the country that does not hold 
exhibitions of children’s work. . . . We hope 
you will come to see a child’s world through 
his own eyes, and that you may be as proud of 
our grade school children as we are.” 


All these newspaper stories are really 
enlightening about art recognized as sig- 
nificant to the town and area. The Great 
Divide that the newspaper writer still 
has to cross is how to make artists of the 
more remote world seem near. Whether 
of the past or present, they must seem 
near at hand, of our time and of our lives. 
The newspaper does not have to cross this 
divide, for when the story seems real, the 
newspaper will print it. It is the writer 
who has to cross. He must learn how t0 
make El Greco immediate and Goya time: 
less. 

This is a unique and wonderful field of 
teaching, freely open in this country. 
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Health, Consumers, 
Human Relations 


Are you looking for a social studies 
project? Something for the study group? 
Or for the branch meeting? Or do you 
want to reach out to the wider community 
of your friends and neighbors through 
radio? If one of these possibilities is on 
your mind, the following branch programs 
may suggest a program. 

Here’s how the China Lake, California, 
Branch made a community study. First, 
they equipped themselves with a copy of 
Joanna Coleord’s book, Your Community: 
lts Provision for Health, Education, Safety, 
Welfare. A single chapter was assigned to 
each of the group’s four members; and 
each member studied the summary of 
characteristic facilities and services de- 
scribed by the author. Then, equipped 
with the lists of questions at the end of 
each chapter, they set out to determine 
how China Lake compared with other 
communities. These reports from each 
member sparked group discussion; and 
following the trend of that discussion, at a 
subsequent meeting the head of the County 
Public Health Nurses was invited to de- 
scribe in some detail the 
county health facilities. 

The consumer and the defense program, 
a study emphasis added to our Social 
Studies program last year, attracted the 
Sylacauga, Alabama, Branch. A panel dis- 
cussion at a branch meeting brought out 
three phases of the subject: This War is 
Different; Why Controls Are Necessary; 
The Personnel and Latest Actions of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. The chair- 


varieties of 


man writes that discussion following the 
panel was lively and profitable — prob- 
ably because the three participants didn’t 
merely hash over the problems but brought 
to the group new facts and viewpoints 
bearing on the controversial issues in- 
volved. 

In Fort Smith, Arkansas, the Social 
Studies and Education Committees co- 
operated on a radio program on human 
relations. Talks were presented by an 
educator, business man, and minister. 
(This, by the way, was a local project re- 
lated to the national radio project on good 
human relations initiated by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews.) Co- 
operative ventures on the part of Social 
Studies and Education Committees, or 
chairmen, are growing in number, we’re 
happy to say. Three current subjects lend 
themselves to these two fields: human re- 
lations, as noted above; intercultural rela- 
tions; and mental health. Why not con- 
sider one of these for your next year’s pro- 
gram? Here are points at which to inte- 
grate mutual interests and make the most 
of limited personnel and resources. 


U.N. Day Was Celebrated 


The International Relations Office, still 
very much in the midst of the task of com- 
piling a summary of branch reports on 
their U.N. Day activities, wishes to ac- 
knowledge the fine response from the 
branches in answer to the request for in- 
formation on projects carried out in com- 
memoration of United Nations Day. Re- 
ports even came from the branches in 
Alaska and Ilawaii informing the office of 
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their programs for the continuation of 
United Nations study throughout the 
year. 

The activities carried on by the branches 
were many and varied, including distribu- 
tion of literature and exhibits on functions 
of U.N., panel and lecture discussion pro- 
grams, U.N. information radio 
programs, cooperation with civic organi- 
zations, guest program speakers, posters 
and flags, sale of U.N. cookbooks, inter- 
cultural foreign student exchange and en- 
tertainment programs representative of 
U.N. membership, informational activities 
in the high schools, newspaper publicity. 

These activities are the fruits of a co- 
operative program in international rela- 
tions between the branches and other civic 
organizations in the community. The 
branches, in developing effective educa- 
tional programs, are in a position to give 
stronger support to the principles and ob- 
jectives of the U.N., with a fuller apprecia- 
tion of their role as members of a world 
community. 


centers, 


Millions for New Jersey 

Teachers Colleges 

New Jersey teachers colleges, after a long 
struggle, now look forward to a program 
to meet their physical needs, thanks to a 
15-million-dollar bond which the 
AAUW state division played an influen- 
tial part in securing. The whole story is an 
example of effective use of AAUW study- 
action techniques. 

First, a Teachers College Survey Com- 
mittee, appointed by the state division 
president and chaired by Mrs. Adolph 
Robison, began a three-months study. On 
hearing the committee’s report of “‘shock- 
ing” conditions, given at the state division 
meeting just a year ago, the New Jersey 
branches voted in favor of a bill authoriz- 
ing a November referendum on a 10-mil- 
lion-dollar bond issue to be used for the 
building needs of the state teachers col- 
leges. Despite the committee’s conferences 
with legislators and the governor, the bill 
did not clear the state Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
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issue 


Refusing to accept this action as final, 
the survey committee, with vigorous back. 
ing from the state division and its presi- 
dent, launched a drive for informed public 
opinion which would demand and get state 
legislative action in 1951. 

AAUW sparked the campaign for a new 
bill, introduced by an assemblywoman, 
calling for a 15-million-dollar bond issue. 
Nearly every branch endorsed the bond 
issue and worked actively and effectively 
to inform the public. Students and faculty 
members of the colleges helped finance the 
campaign, provided printed materials and 
newspaper and radio advertising, con- 
tributed films showing existing conditions, 
and furnished speakers. Endorsements 
poured in from numerous organizations 
and eventually from major political party 
leaders. 

The November 1951 election, which en- 
dorsed the referendum almost two to one, 
despite opposition from one powerful or- 
ganization, was the reward for the AAUW, 
the colleges, and other endorsing organi- 
zations. 

Mrs. J. Joseph Shea, education chair- 
man of the New Jersey State Division, 
reports that the AAUW members will fol- 
low with interest, ““and more if need be,” 
the master plan of the State Department 
of Education for the allocation of funds, 
curriculum revisions, the possible merger 
and relocation of colleges, and needed 
construction. 

Two of the state teachers colleges are on 
the AAUW accredited list, and among 
the four others there is increased interest 
in meeting AAUW eligibility require: 
ments. 


Help for Handicapped Children 


A thorough study and fighting campaigi 
waged by the Delaware AAUW branches 
and the state division has played a large 
part in bringing nearer for many hand: 
capped children in Delaware the special 
training they need. 

To discover the needs of physically and 
mentally handicapped children and how 
well ‘they were being met, a survey o 
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i, | available facilities was made. The AAUW 
k- | State Division then recommended the 
i addition of trained personnel and the es- 
lic | tablishment and development of further 
te | facilities for therapy of children with men- 
tal, hearing, sight, and speech handicaps, 
‘Wf as well as a special curriculum for gifted 
Ml, | children. (This phase of the project was 
le. | reported in detail in the Fall 1950 Jour- 
nd | van, page 56.) Asaresult of AAUW efforts, 
‘ly | the state legislature voted a $300,348 ap- 
ty propriation to meet some of the needs. 
he The story behind the appropriation is 
nd | an exciting one. Soon after the survey 
m- | was made public, the Delaware State De- 
ns, | partment of Child Development and Guid- 
nts | ance launched a campaign for improved 
ms | legislation in this field. A committee of 
tly | professional and lay persons appointed by 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
€n- | struction met to propose legislation for the 
ne, | education of exceptional children. One of 
(OF | these laymen was an AAUW survey com- 
W, mittee member. Acting as a liaison be- 
all | tween the state and the AAUW, she ap- 
_ | pointed chairmen in each of Delaware’s 
‘alt 1 four AAU W branches to keep the members 
10, | informed on the progress of the proposed 
fol- legislation. 
be,” Education and legislative study groups 
nent | in the branches worked diligently on this 
nds, project. Members of the State Depart- 
Tg | ment of Child Development and Guidance 
eded | met with the AAUW groups and frequent- 
ly, at the instigation of AAUW members, 
eo} with church groups, the PTA, and service 
none } clubs. Films from the National Society for 
erest I Crippled Children and Adults and from 
ure: T the Department of Special Education in 
Newark, New Jersey, were shown by the 
AAUW to communities throughout the 
: state. 
palg" | When the final draft of a bill formulated 
aches by the state committee was introduced 
large} into the state legislature, the branches 
andi passed resolutions in favor of the bill, 
pecial | which specified for whom and how the 
300,348 appropriation was to be used. 
y amd F Branch action was publicized and other 
| how organizations were urged to take con- 
ey d current action. 
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Representatives from each of the four 
Delaware branches and the AAUW state 
division officers were granted a_ special 
hearing before the Budget Committee of 
the State Legislature. In addition, a com- 
mittee visited the governor to speak in 
behalf of the bill. 

As a result of the tireless campaign 
waged by the AAUW in rousing public 
opinion, the bill was passed, and Mrs. 
Frank Sweezy, of Wilmington, has now 
been appointed by the AAUW State Divi- 
sion and the Delaware State Board of 
Education to follow through on the pro- 
gram for this year. 

It is no small wonder AAUW members 
report “quiet satisfaction that the part 
they played will help many handicapped 
children.” Congratulations are in order 
for a job well done! 


A Check on Volunteer Services 


In case of a national emergency, AAUW 
members in the Burlingame-San Mateo- 
Hillsborough, California, Branch have 
made their skills and the services they are 
willing to contribute a matter of record. 

A Volunteer Questionnaire was sent to 
“ach member, asking her to indicate what 
service she now preferred to give, and 
past experience in any of the 40 or so 
categories listed. As the questionnaires 
were received, they were tabulated so that 
at a moment’s notice the branch can tell 
what the members can and will do. 

With its large membership and such 
vital information on hand, the branch is 
ready to play its part in the community 
should the need arise. 


Action on School Bond Issue 


A school bond issue spurred the Paines- 
ville, Ohio, Branch into first finding out 
the needs of the schools, then swinging into 
support of the bond proposal, and rousing 
the interest of the citizens. 

Members began by visiting the four 
libraries and having the needs of each 
pointed out by the librarian. After seeing 
and hearing what was lacking and what 
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could be done to remedy existing situa- 
tions, the group of sixty went on record 
in support of the school bond issue. 


Women Look at ** Life with Father’’ 


A departure from the usual type of panel 
discussion developed into a novel, as well 
as amusing, program for the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Branch. The Status of Women 
Committee invited the mayor’s wife, the 
first lady of Minnesota, the wife of the 
president of the University of Minnesota, 
and the Minneapolis Symphony conduc- 
tor’s wife to take part in a panel called 
‘Life with Father,” in which these wives 
of successful men spoke on the added re- 
sponsibilities and problems brought about 
by the fact that their husbands had be- 
come public figures. 4 


Welcoming Women of Other Nations 
‘Two defense installations, an army camp, 
and an air base all contribute to swelling 
the number of foreign-born women in 
Columbus, Indiana. This year the Status 
of Women Committee made a local project 
of “ Foreign-Born Women in Our Commu- 
nity,” with the idea of stressing the simi- 
larity of women in all nations. AAUW 
members called at the homes of these 
women in a spirit of neighborliness, and 
the branch entertained some of them on 
several festive occasions. 


Airing the Woman’s Point of View 
Writing, acting, and producing a weekly 
series of radio programs is helping to keep 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Branch study 
groups on the alert. Titled The Woman’s 
Point of View, the series is to include thir- 
teen programs broadcast at 5:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Material for the scripts is pro- 
vided by the branch study groups and is 
worked into a program under the direction 
of Mrs. Hershel Rickard, script chairman, 
and Mrs. Robert Bremner, production 
chairman. 

Branch members are cast as the three 
main characters whose clubhouse conver- 
sations furnish each broadcast theme. The 
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three are Janet, an intellectual school 
teacher; Kay, a_ well-traveled society 
matron; and Sue, an inquisitive secretary 
given to endless questioning. 

Topics for the broadcast range from the 
theatre and arts to an international relg- 
tions group view of the Department of 
State, and a social studies group analysis 
of smoke abatement. We only wish we 
could all tune in. 


Joplin Blueprints City Improvements 


Bouquets and suggestions for improve- 
ment replaced negative criticism and 
brickbats in Joplin, Missouri, when the 
AAUW branch carried out a study of how 
to make Joplin a better place in which to 
live and work and play. 

Most Joplin Branch members have had 
a long residence in their city and are 
proud of it, but disturbing events led them 
to decide to take a critical look at the whole 
local situation, and pick out definite things 
which should be done for improvement. 

At two branch meetings last spring and 
at subsequent committee meetings, sug- 
gestions were turned in by seventy-five 
members. A Civic Improvement Project 
Committee, made up of homemakers, 
teachers, a writer-lecturer, a librarian, a 
chemist, a secretary, and a social welfare 
worker, was set up by the branch. This 
ten-member committee analyzed, ampli- 
fied, and classified suggestions and issued 
a report in outline form. The report was 
approved by the Board of Directors, rep- 
resenting the branch membership, then 
transmitted to city authorities and other 
interested groups. 

Many of the recommendations were 
routine and unspectacular, and many 
would cost little and could be carried out 
by volunteers, either individuals or organ- 
izations. The branch offered its services 
in undertaking any suggested improve- 
ments. 

The report was divided into ten parts: 
Appointment of a City Planning Com- 
mittee; Physical Aspect of the City; Edu- 
cation, Youth Training, Recreation, and 
Juvenile Delinquency; City Government 
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and Taxation; Publicity; Special Features; 
Public Buildings; Library Service; Medi- 
cal Care for the Indigent; and Fund Rais- 
ing Campaigns. 

Specific recommendations ranged from 
the handling of juvenile delinquents to 
capping inactive mine shafts within the 
city limits; from a course for parents on 
child psychology and problems of child 
development to overhauling the city tax 
program to increase city income and to in- 
troduce some tax other than the property 
tax. Careful planning for school expansion, 
a bookmobile for the library, a spring 
festival and a fall historical pageant, and 
a city museum, were also among the 
recommendations. 

AAUW members do not expect that 
their suggestions will suddenly produce 
a miraculous transformation of Joplin, 
but it is hard to believe that so careful 
and specific and imaginative an analysis 
will not prove a spur to many steps 
toward civic improvement. 


Texas Survey of School Library 


At the request of the College Station 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bryan-College 
Station, Texas, Branch surveyed the A 
and M Consolidated School library to see 
whether the school could meet the accredit- 
ing requirements of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools. 

Under the direction of the Education 
Committee and with the help of several 
members who have had library experience, 
a thorough analysis was made. The com- 
mittee looked into other library facilities 
and analyzed the importance of the li- 
brary to the school and the community. 
In evaluating the library, the standards 
of the Texas Department of Education, 
the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools, and the Handbook for Self-Ap- 
praisal and Improvement of Elementary 
Schools were used. 

To meet the accrediting requirements 
as well as to provide for the needs of the 
school and the community, the A and M 
library book collection, it was found, needs 
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improvement. The survey showed that 
there were as many volumes on the shelves 
as the average number in a library of simi- 
lar size and type school, but that de- 
ficiencies existed in certain classes and 
that a number of books needed to be 
discarded or replaced. 

The committee found that fewer than 
one third of the 2,000 books had been 
copyrighted within the past ten years. 
The report not only recommended more 
up-to-date scientific books and additions 
in other categories, but strongly urged 
special attention to books of fiction, since 
the library seeks to provide recreational 
reading for young people of the commu- 
nity on a year-round basis. 

To meet the needs pointed out by the 
report, the 1951-52 budget would require 
$2,100, of which $1,200 is available. With 
an added $900 the branch reported that 
the library can be built up to a standard 
which will meet the educational and rec- 
reational needs of the young people. In the 
future it could then be maintained by its 
own regular budget. 

The members of the Bryan-College Sta- 
tion Branch may well be proud of the 
educational service their survey has ren- 
dered to the community. 


**Kiddy Korners’’ in Raleigh 


Collecting toys, books, and furnishings 
for two “kiddy korners” kept young 
mothers of the Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Branch Child Study Group more than 
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busy for many months. As a result, the 
Wake County Welfare Department now 
has two fun spots for children in the re- 
ception rooms of its new building — one 
for white and one for Negro children. 
Here the children play while waiting for 
their parents, and the halls no longer re- 
sound to the unhappy wails of bewildered 
children. 

While meeting to learn more about 
rearing their own children, the mothers 
decided to give meaning to their group 
by launching this appealing project. A 
hint to an artist friend of one member 
resulted in the donation of two water- 
colors for which frames were promptly 
made by an AAUW husband. Two of the 
AAUW mothers fixed up the play pen, 
using non-toxic material, while another 
persuaded a lumber company to help with 
bookeases. Still others trooped in and out 
of secondhand furniture stores looking for 
sturdy items whose cost would not exceed 
the $10 allotted to the group by the 
branch. Merchants cooperated by provid- 
ing discounts, and old but good toys, 
books, stools, and toy boxes were donated. 

Child Study Group members had sev- 
eral sessions with brush and paint, while 
their small fry were corralled in a fenced 
area to keep them out of too much mis- 
chief. 

Though the “Kiddy Korners” have 
marked the first anniversary, the project 
continues to receive donations of toys 
and books. 

Starting out in an informal way, just 
three years ago, with round table discus- 
sions about children and their needs, this 
Child Study Group met its need for expert 
advice by planned programs featuring 
specialists and discussion of Parents’ Mag- 
azine topics. 

At each meeting an “I Need to Know 
Box” was featured for mothers’ written 
problems and questions. A marker at- 
tached to the card requesting advice indi- 
cated the problem was so urgent it could 
not await the answer of a specialist. In 
such instances, the entire study group 
undertook to solve the difficulties. 
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A special feature of the group’s pro- 
gram is known as “ Alert Motherhood” or 
‘Helpful Hints for Happier Households,” 
which may be a review of a new book or 
helpful magazine article on child rearing; 
information on new items and _ helpful 
gadgets; discussion of such organizations 
as the Child Study Association, Planned 
Parenthood, the National Council on Fam- 
ily Relations; or a look at movies, comics, 
recordings, and television shows. 

The programs, which include debates, 
panel discussions, and talks, are practical, 
including such subjects as_ Insecurity, 
Helping a Child to Like and Be Liked, 
When Is a Problem Not a Problem, Par- 
ents’ Night Out, What Your Child’s Play 
Can Tell You, So Much to Learn Before 
Six, Creative Discipline, Teach Caution 
but Not Fear, Your Child’s Mental 
Growth, Outfitting Our Children, and 
Helping Your Child by Helping Yourself. 

With the ingenuity and enthusiasm of 
this group, the next project should prove 
to be even more successful. 


Views and Interviews — on the Air 


The presence of a large number of national 
and international figures visiting Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, inspired Mrs. William J. 
Martin, alert AAUW branch Education 
Committee chairman, to arrange a radio 
series featuring interviews on subjects of 
current interest. 

Presented by AAUW, the Views and 
Interviews broadcasts are intended to 
reach the parents through the children 
who are selected from high school social 
studies classes to conduct the interviews 
with visiting celebrities. So successful has 
the program been that the Voice of Amer- 
ica is accepting tapes of the broadcasts 
to use abroad as a demonstration of how 
freedom of speech works in a democracy 
and how interest in public affairs is fos 
tered. 

Mrs. Martin made arrangements with 
station KLER to tape the interviews ané 
to broadcast them each Tuesday following 
the Town Meeting program. As moder 
ator, she obtains permission for the radid 
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appearance of the personality to be inter- 
viewed before his arrival in Rochester. 
Questions are worked out, and with the 
cooperation of the teachers, high school 
students are selected for the interviewing. 

Among the experts in politics, business, 
government, and science interviewed on 
the stimulating broadcasts are Sir Bengal 
Rau of India; Secretary of Labor Tobin; 
Harold Stassen; Karl Mundt; Arthur Up- 
green of the University of Minnesota; 
Director Alfred Bailey of the Denver Mu- 
seum of Natural History; John Cowles, 
publisher of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune; Carrol Binder, former chairman 
of the Freedom of Information sub-com- 
mittee; and Senator Edward J. Thye. 

Consideration is now being given to re- 
cording some of the interviews for use by 
the Minnesota Division as an example of a 
good branch project. We hope these may 
be shared with other AAUW groups. 


Garden City, New York, Branch 
Studies Women in the World Today 


The Status of Women Committee of the 
Garden City, New York, Branch added a 
touch of internationalism in selecting 
“Women’s Status and Responsibilities in 
Today’s World” as the theme for the four 
study group meetings and one branch 
meeting during the past year. Featured in 
the study groups were talks on “‘ Women 
in the Middle East” given by the only 
woman on the U.N. delegation from 
Egypt; ““Women in the Far East” by a 
Chinese teacher and social worker in 
tural China who is also active in the U.N.; 
“Women in Western Europe” by a Bel- 
gian lawyer and a Czechoslovakian lin- 
gust; and “Women in Pan-American 
Countries” by the former Honduras dele- 
gate to the Inter-American Commission 
of Women. 

Speakers were entertained by the com- 
mittee at informal dinners held in the 
hme of an AAUW member, thereby 
tnabling the speaker to get “‘a better sense 
of the interests and background” of the 
AAUW audience. The dinners also gave 
the committee an opportunity to antici- 


pate questions which might help bring 
out discussion following the meeting. A 
tea hour following each meeting gave 
AAUW members an opportunity to meet 
and talk with the guest speaker. 


Home-branch Tribute to Dr. McHale 


A ceramic plate bearing a local artist’s 
sketch of Dr. Kathryn McHale’s home in 
Logansport, Indiana, is the attractive re- 
minder of the tribute paid to our former 
General Director by her home AAUW 
branch at a dinner meeting. 

When the branch decided to honor Dr. 
McHale for her teaching activities in 
Logansport and for her accomplishment 
since those early years, they also wanted 
to present her with something representa- 
tive of her home community. A bit of 
‘native art,” as they termed it, was se- 
lected. Escorted by the committee chair- 
man, the artist parked across the way 
from the McHale home to sketch it, then 
his wife created the plate in her own kiln. 
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will your unpublished book 
fill a need in your field? 


AVE you been working for years on 

a particular subject—a history, re- 

ligious study, or text book which will be 

valuable and acceptable to your pro- 
fession? 


EXPOSITION PRESS has been for more 
than 16 years successfully manufactur- 
ing and selling books. It understands 
the problems of reaching a book’s spe- 
cialized market. If you want to see your 
unpublished book in print 
WRITE TODAY 

for your copy of the 
booklet We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book—sent 
to you without cost or 
obligation. This will 
tell you the full story 
of our unique, suc- 
cessful cooperative 
publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. 3-15 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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The President and General Director are ex officio members of these committees, 


Education 


Chairman: Dr. Constance WarREN (President 
Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College), 144 E. 36th St., 
Apt. 9B, New York 16, N. Y. (May 1-Nov. 1, 
North Waterford, Me.) 

Mrs. EstHer RausHENBUSH, Dean of the College, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mrs. IsaspeL McLauGcuuin STEPHENS, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Wellesley College, Wellesley 
81, Mass. 

Miss JENNIE WAHLERT, Early Childhood Education 
Consultant, St. Louis Department of Public In- 
struction, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mas. HELEN MILs, Assistant Professor of French, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss Nancy DvoKke Lewis, Dean of Pembroke 
College, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Marcaret Exuuiott Tracy, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, 504 School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Dr. MarGaret GILMAN, Professor of French, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Evatyn A. Ciark, Chairman, Department of 
History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. RutH WaA.erstern, Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Dr. EvizapetH LEE VINcENT, Dean, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Exvizapetn Apams, Chairman, Department of 
Zoology, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Dr. Marton LAWRENCE, Professor of Fine Arts, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Consultant: Dr. Dorotay W. Weeks, Chairman, 
International Grants Committee 


International Grants 


Special Committee 

Chairman: Dr. Dorotay W. Weeks, Professor of 
Physics, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. JANE OprpENHEIMER, Associate Professor of 
Biology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. DorotHea Wyatt, Professor 
Goucher College, Towson 4, Md. 


of History, 


Dr. ALOoNA EvizaABetu Evans, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 
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International Relations 


Chairman: Dr. ANNE Gary PANNELL, President, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Dr. M. Marcaret Batu, Professor of Political 
Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Dr. Minnie M. Miuer, Head, Foreign Language 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 

Miss GWENDOLEN M. Carter, Associate Professor 
of History, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 
Dr. Lucite DEEN PinkuamM, Chairman, Department 
of History, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Mrs. Apotr Rosison, 554 S. Forest Dr., Wes 
Englewood, N. J. 

Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 
Chairman: Dr. Ruta Dean, Professor of French, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Mrs. Gorpon CuaLMers, Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio 

Miss Epitra R. Sau, The Kenesaw Apartments, 
3060 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


‘ Dr. Marcaret C. Honour, Assistant Professor of 


English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Social Studies 


Chairman: Dr. INA CortnNE Brown, Professor of 
Social Anthropology, Scarritt College, Nashville 
Tenn. 

Dr. Rutn J. Tempye, Director, Special Healt! 
Services, Los Angeles City Health Department, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. J. E. SteMLEerR, 103 W. McMillan St., Cincir- 
nati, Ohio 

Dr. Persta CampsBe.i, Assistant Professor « 
Economics, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
Mrs. Barrow Lyons, Director, Statistics Brane 
Public Housing Administration, Washington, D. 
Mrs. LAwrRENCE E. ScuNeEIpErR, 5708 London Rd 
Duluth, Minn. 


Status of Women 


Chairman: Dr. RosaMonndeE R. Boyp, Professor 
Sociology, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Tue Hon. Dorotuy McCuttoucn Ler, Mayot 
Portland, Ore. 

Dr. RutH MeErri.u, Social Advisor for Womet 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Marsorie Curtp Hustep, Marjorie Chil! 
Husted and Associates, 2119 E. Lake of the Isé 
Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

Mrs. Joun FreDERICK LEwis, JR., 1916 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Lr. Cot. Mary AcNnes Brown, 4606 Fifteenth & 
N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 
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Standards and Recognition 


Chairman: Dr. Anna L. Rost Hawkes, Dean of 
Students, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 

Dx. Lituian Portenter, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

De. Estuer Lioyp-Jones, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
a7. N. ¥. 

De. KATHERINE Vickery, Professor of Psychology, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Dr. Heten Barton, Professor of Mathematics, 
Woman's College of the North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 

Dr. ANNA OursLER, Associate Professor of Foreign 
Languages, Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Dr. Mitprep F. Berry, Professor of Speech, Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, HL. 

Dr. Erna Guntugr, Executive Officer, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

De. Rerun Boynrox, Director of Student Health 
Minnesota, 


University of 


etic’. 


Minn. 


University of Minneapolis, 


By-Laws 


The General Director is not an ex officio member of 


this committee, 


Charman: Mrs. A. RHoAbDs, Route 4, Marshall, 
Mich 

Mrs. Theo. A. Knox, 2833 Charles St., 
Mo 


Mis. Louis Aprauson, Jr. 
New Orleans 15, La. 


St. Joseph, 


3322 Jefferson Ave., 


Mis. E. Ransom Fox, 374 Fairfax Ave., San Mateo, 
( ilit 
Mrs. Arne Fisner, 34 Elm Ct., South Orange, 
xX. z. 


Dr. Minprep FE. Tayvor, Professor of Mathematics 
nd Astronomy, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 


Fellowship Funds 

Chairman: Dr. Evizasetu 8S. May, Dean, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

Mrs. Rocer Apams, 603 W. 
Urbana, Il. 

Dr. Ruta Lowery, Associate Professor of English, 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kans. 


Michigan Ave., 


Dr. Apa Comstock Notestern (President Emeri- 
tus, Radcliffe College), 236 Edward St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Dr. Marcarert Picket, Dean of University Women, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Miss EvLeaNor Zets, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Mississippi Department of Education, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Dr. Marcaretr Eviiorr Tracy, Chairman, Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee 

Consultant: Dr. Dororny W. Weeks, Chairman, 
International Grants Committee 


Legislative Program 

This committee includes a_ representative of each 
subject-matter committee, as indicated, 

Chairman: Dr. Hauer Farmer, Head, Division of 
Social Sciences, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala 
Mrs. Sam T. Brown, 1680 Collingwood, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Mrs. W. W. Heckert, RFD 3, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. Rosertr L. Lamkin, 2106 N. Huntington St., 
Arlington, Va. 

Mrs. Taytor SEeEBER, 213 
Grosse Pointe Farms 30, Mich. 


Merriweather Rd., 


Dr. Constance Warren, Education Committee 
Dr. Ina Corinne Brown, Social Studies Committee 


Dre. Anne Gary PANNELL, International Relations 
Committee 


Dr. Rosamonne R. Boyp, Status of Womer 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 





EDUCATION 


Attack on the Public Schools. |ntroductory 


tatement on nat re of 


Between the Leaves, by Isabel Rilla. H 


7e a radio book quiz for cl 


The Child, the Parent, the ) ae 
Mobilization. Reprints of art 
ter and Spring JOURNALS, with chart 


. | c 
( {eTeANSE set-up 4 cent 
v CG) ; J. é 


Teacher Recruitment. Ten leaflets on supply 


and demand, salaries, career values, report 
: ; et a 
AA VV pr jects. Revised. DI 


Federal- State Relations to Education. 


A K contar ng pr tat ner On the 
ucat onal provisi I ! t m yer RP Y rt, 
a bibliography, and reprints. 15 cents 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Introducing AAUW Fellows and 
1951-52 International Grant ne 
Letters from international students telling of 


their education, plans, and in 


1] < ° excerpts from AA VV fo] W 7 letter: 
25 
THE ARTS 
Living Theatre. A study guide 1 
26 
plays. 


Art in the Town. Branc! 
to community life and resources as well as the 


65 cent: 


projects relating 


growth of member initiative. 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. The 1950, 
7s page ei 


art progran 


lition has suggestions on beginning 


is in the branch, mechanics of or 


ganization, subject matter, etc. 45 cent 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


German Women Face Their Problem, 


f y Hildegard Gethn . An experiment in hu- 
man freedom. 25 cent 
Canada, Our Northern nee, 


Anne G. Pannell and Dorothea Wyatt. A 


: at 
wha a 
a 1e, Z 


A Guide to UN' s ee Agencies, by 


Frances Lee McGi Idy. Factual data, dis- 
cussion topics, and bibliography for eact 
{ cy Re | cen 


~ oe States and Eastern Asia. / 


t yi Aeribeth E. Cameron. 15 cent 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women—When, How, Why. * 


{ klet telling the IFUW story. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Handbook for Legislative Program 
Chairmen. 25 cent 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
ens in Human Freedom. 


} | r Status f Won - hairmer 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Consumer meet _ 2, July 195). 


Thec nsumer r a tram. 15 cent 


Study- eee in Mental Health. 


Books, pamphlets, f 25 cent 
Good Human Relations. Radio script or 
AAUW branch programs. 25 cent 


Group Tensions in the United States. 


cr cr) + 
» for community stud 25 cer 


SEND ORDER AND MONEY TO THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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